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10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, Was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
peing ite editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 

ters and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY oF 
Pactric’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchinson. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pacirio, No. 7 
) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, sendj postal card 
to THE Paotric at once. ’ 
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PILGRIM HALL. 


STORM SIGNAL-—PROHIBITION, 


Boston, Feb. 25th. 
The “ministers’ meeting” met at ten 
o’clock, and brought forth some two 
hundred Congregational pastors, from 


too before he had advanced far), for he 
was free to confess that in Chicago he 
was an earnest advocate of high license 
and opposed to prohibition. This was a 
startling statement to make to that group 
of earnest men. He had done so be- 
cause he did not believe it possible either 
to adopt prohibition in Illinois or to exe- 
cute its provisions if adopted. Here in 
the old Bay State, perhaps, they are far 
enough advanced to enforce such a law. 
He hoped they were. He knew that his 
views had been severely assailed on the 
platform at Tremont Temple, which was 
not very pleasant, but thought it some- 
times did a man good to be abused. 
The audience cheeredroundly. He was 
aware that Bostonians must be red-hot 
or nothing on every question of in‘erest. 


Dr. M. M. G. Dana, of Lowell, and 
Dr. D. O. Mears, of Worcester, then fol- 
lowed with brief but rousing appeals in 
behalf of theamendment. Severe criti- 
cisms were made on Dr. Little’s state of 
mind, and certainly they could not press 
on to victory with such speeches as that. 


Dr. A. H. Plumb was on hand with 
earnest, telling words, and introduced 
Colonel Haskell, Chairman of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee, who spread out the 
work to be done in just eight weeks 
against an enemy most formidable with 
immense wealth. One firm alone boasts 
that its profits during the past year 
amounted to $1,200,000, and that it can 


well afford to put out a million to defeat | 


this temperance movement. This strug- 
gle, said Colonel Haskell, will be a fierce 
one, and to succeed we must unite our 
forces and work as we have never work- 
ed before. Honorable Elijah A Morse, 


This prohibitory question is now the 
all-absorbing topic in clerical circles 
throughout this State and far beyond. 
Those who have been regular attendants 
at these ministers’ meetings for many 
years declare that never before have they 
seen such a white heat of interest mani- 
fested On any occasion as that which ap- 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


CHINA, Jan. 28, 1889. 

DeEaAR PaciFic: In a recent notice 
of THE PaciFic it is stated that Dr. Bar- 
rows criticised the American Board and 
questioned about advising his church to 
take a collection for the Board this year. 
Upon reading the foregoing, I recalled 
distinctly the evening of my ordination 
for foreign missions when the right hand 
of fellowship) was extended to me by the 
above-named pastor. It was a pleasure 
to be received into the ranks of my 
brother ministers, and to be sent forth 
upon my mission to China, because I be- 
lieved that the churches sending me 
forth would support me with their gifts 
and their prayers. You cannot, then, be 
surprised that when I read the recent 
statement made by Dr. Barrows I should 
ask myself this question, ‘‘What have I 
done that I should no longer be support- 
ed by one of the churches sending me 
out?’’ I have not changed my faith. I 
have labored for six years alone, amid 
difficulties and trials, chiefly only known 
to myself. The success may not have 
been as great as I could have wished, 
but still I have labored and prayed both 
early and late. The mission should have 
been reinforced ere this, but shall I now 
resign because, forsooth, the cfficers of 
the Board have not done what I expect- 
ei them todo? Would that be the part 
of Christian policy? And yet, if I did 
so, I should do no more than the First 
church does if it withholds its contribu- 
tions this year. Should we not mutually 
assist One another, no matter whether 
our peculiar ideas are carried out or not ? 
Whatever the Board may do, I have a 


| BUTTE CITY, MONTANA. 


Butte City is situated just West of the 


main divide of the Rocky mountains, 
and is 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is connected with the East and 
West by three lines of railways — the 
Utah & Northern, Northern Pacific and 


not been previously known. Men came 
flocking in, until where was in 1873 a 
stragging hamlet there is now a city— 
including its suburbs, none of which are 
over two miles distant, and all connected 
by motor and cable street-cars—of 30,- 
000 people, with some of the most mag- 
nificent buildings on the Pacific slope. 

Some idea of the growth of Butte 
may be had from the development of its 
mines. In 1881, there was taken from 
these mines the value of $1,247,coo; in 
1884, $6,720,000. Last year the sum 
rose to $22,987,266. The mines are 
worked with three shifts of men of eight 


an accident to. the machinery occurs) 
without ceasing, the year round. Toa 
stranger there appears to be more idle 
men in Butte City than the average city 
of its size, but these apparent drones are 
only awaiting the time of their shift, 
when they will go to work. This Sun- 
day work saps the spiritual life from the 
churches and impedes all religious prog- 
ress. 
There is an earnest effort now being 
made on the part of the W. C. T. U. to 
petition the Legislation for laws forbid- 
ding Sabbath work and also open saloons 
and gambling-houses on that day. 


tions represented in Butte, beginning 
work about in the order named: Roman 
Catholic, which is undoubtedly the strong- 
est denomination in the city, Methodist 


Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopa- 
lian, which is second in numbers, Bap- 
tist, M. E. Church South, African M. E., 
Scandinavian, Christian (Campbellite) 


hours each, and are kept running (unless 


Episcopal,which stands third in numbers, — 


There are eleven Christian denomina-.j,. 


system equal to any city in the land, 
three daily papers, and an energy and 
push that will make the city not only 


the richest mining-camp in the world, | 


but will, unless its natural resources give 
out, of which, as yet, there is not the 
slightest indication, increase Our popu- 
lation until it becomes one of the first 


ed personal experience with any of us, in 
the ties of social life, that we are entrust- 
ed with facts, incidents and sensations 
which we are desired and requested to 
keep as secrets from all with whom we 
are in communion and fellowship. These 
treasures are committed to us as testi- 
monies of the confiding reliance of our 
friends, to excite our interest, to call out 
our sympathy, to secure suggestions of 
light and wisdom for the minds thus re- 
lieved. We may or we may not be 
pledged, in so many words, to “keep the 
secret,” but we know that our fidelity in 
the matter is as implicitly relied upon as 
though it were a sworn covenant of truth 
and honor. 

How do we respond to such confiding 
expectations, and make our creditors 
safe and sure? 

We can refrain in our social inter- 
course from the downright explicit state- 
ment that clearly conveys the matter of 
such trust, and keep our lips closed and 


locked against any internal prompting to | 


reveal the value of our trust. 

We can disclose the fact that we are 
bound by absolute pledge to keep the 
secret inviolate of which we are guardians, 
and may not, therefore, break our pledge 
and falsify our word. 

We can hide the fact that we have 
any secret to keep, and so avoid all 
urgent entreaty to make the revelation, 
and all winning persuasives to part, at 
any price, with that committed to our 
guardianship. This is one of the most 
availing securities of the trust at issue— 
not to let it be known that in head or 
heart or hand we have any such charge 
within our keeping. If there are no 


‘The Weman’s Beard 


OF. THE PACIFIU. 


President, Miss Luoy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mas. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary, 
Editress of Column, Vacaville, Cal, 


Fay, gor Sutter street, San Francisco, 


California. 


OUR MARCH MEETING. 


‘A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand.” So say all of us who attend 
the meetings of our Woman’s Board. 
The one held last week was no excep- 
tion to others past in point of privilege 
and interest. Miss Fay gave us, through 
the reading of the third chapter of Ephe- 
sians, Paul’s revelation of the hidden 
mystery, the salvation of the Gentiles. 
Special emphasis was laid, in a few in- 
spiring sentences, upon the tenth verse 
and the word “manifold.” 

Mrs. Smith’s report of last month’s 
meeting recalled to the mind of your ed- 
itress an omission in the Column ac- 
count, for which due apology is now 
made. At the conclusion of Mrs. Ba- 
ker’s account of the Christian work now 
being done in the Hawaiian Islands, a 
motion was made and assented to by a 
rising vote, which conveyed our greet- 
ings and our cordial sympathies to the 
ladies of the Hawaiian Board. We are 
‘co-laborers together”; their earnest 
work helps us, and is a _ source of 
strength. The seventeenth annual report 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the Pacific Islands is hereby acknowl- 
edged. The Treasurer’s report shows a 
total of $10,109.08 received and ex- 
pended in the seventeen years. Receiv- 
ed in the year 1887 to 1888, $1,300.71. 
This sum has been used for the support 
of Miss Mary Green and her band of na- 
tive Bible women in-work among the 
Hawaiians, for work among the Chinese 
in Hawaii, and for the sending of stores 
to Micronesia, as well as the support of 


‘be transferred there next September. 
She makes urgent plea for two young lady 
helpers from this country—one to take 
her place in Kobe, and another to go 
with her to Matsuyama. 

Letters were also read by Miss Fay 
from Rev. J. C. Perkins of India. 
We separated that March afternoon 


as well. Miss Deering asked for the co- 
operation of the ladies in the work of 
the Branch, for their suggestions and 
sympathy. 


OLYMPIA, W. T. 


DEAR PaciFic: Perhaps you have not 
heard from Olympia since the “boom” 
in real estate has began to electrify the 
old settlers. Now, that the outside world, 


beauty and other charms of this secluded 
region, and when so great is the demand 
for her land for business and homes, that 
a dozen or moré real estate offices have 
sprung into existence in the course of a 
week, each and every one doing a profit- 
able business; when a daily evening 
paper is considered no venture, but an 
assured fact ; when such is the demand 
for its advertising medium, that the sec- 
ond number was enlarged by three col- 
umns ; when one of the pastors of the 
city considers it his duty to preach about 
‘the boom,” showing how to make it 
truly and permanently profitable ; when 
a ‘Temperance Alliance,” and an “Evan- 
gelical Alliance”’ are rapidly organized to 
look after the moral and religious prog- 
ress of the city—you may well be con- 
vinced, and confess that it is “‘a boom,” 
worthy the name, 7 

All our churches now are well supplied 
with pastors, who, realizing that but a 
very small proportion of the people ever 
atiend a place of worship, have been 
consulting how to reach the great major- 
ity, and have decided on dividing the 
city into districts for a thorough visita- 
tion of every house by committees of 
pastors and church members—truly an 
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H 


unmitigated curse, without one redeem- 
ing quality, and that Massachusetts must 
rally her forces and go to work, and the 
saloons must go. If we could shut up 
the rum shops of Boston for three days 


no more than right and fair, for we mu- 


tually pledged ourselves to the work of ) 


the Master, no matter what the powers 
that be determined at Boston. 
If the First church refuses to give to 


ment to that quiet Christian experience 
that characterizes the older towns of the 
East. This unsettled condition is felt 


bringing about church trials, dismissions 


to a considerable degree in the churches, ’ 


its possession, 

What is our standing with our kindred 
and friends in reference to this quality of 
secret-keeping? Do they feel that they 
can safely confide to our knowledge 
some confession or statement which they 


But we are supposed to be in Oak- 
land, at Plymouth-avenue church, at- 
tending a meeting of the W. B. M. P. 
Our Treasurer’s report, as read by Mrs, 
Cole, was as follows : 


mitting the Territory of Washington to 
assume the privileges of Statehood, adds 
to our spirit of jubilation. The Mayor 
at once issued a call for a ratification 


after the great fire, we can shut them up | the American Board, then I shall be jus- | and divisions. Our own Church has , Received — ticall | i 
| y responded to last evening. 
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and then say, if you can, that it is not 
good for Massachusetts also. He then 


one who will represent their views. This 
sort of reasoning may seem to some of 


delity finds in Butte City a fruitful soil, 
especially among that class of people 


careless repetition? Most of us are 


looked upon in such solicitude with a feel- 


try,” so it is announced, and perhaps the 
Convention to organize a constitution 


made a most scathing allusion to an | you strange and inconsistent, but, really, | who allow others to do their thinking. | ; Lo will be held here at the same time, “The 
editorial in the last issue of the Congre- what position must missionaries now on Some, however, are, beginning to see Ne an ‘their $15 00 | naval station for the Pacific Coast” will 
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rs 


on to victory. The applause had been | sionaries and their work must suffer ? 


great at every one of the good points 
made, but now it became vociferous 
and unceasing when the Congregation- 
alist was arraigned, and Mr. Morse ac- 
tually had to leave the platform. He 
had said enough, and could well afford 
to withdraw. After quiet was restored 
the Honorable J. B. Grinnell, of Lowa, 
took the platform, and kept the audience 
in a high state of enthusiasm for twenty 
minutes. He declared that prohibition 
was a great success in Iowa, and it would 
be here if they would gird on the armor 
in this great struggle and make it victor- 
ious. Now is the time of all others 
when they need a bold and earnest Chris- 
tian journal to lead the hosts of good 
men, and some feeble and doubting ones, 
in this glorious campaign. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Congregationalist is like 
the cow-catcher which a stupid engineer 
put on to his train in the pioneer days 
of Iowa. He put it on the rear end of 
the train. 

Joseph Cook stated at Tremont Tem- 
ple that a certain Christian journal in 
this city, in the anti-slavery days, put a. 
rope around its neck by its opposition; 
and so now that same journal, by a sim- 
ilar fatal mistake, has put the rope 
around its neck by its position in this 
great struggle for temperance. 

Some further remarks were made by 
Rev. Dr. Thwing, of Minneapolis, full of 
zeal for the good cause. It was resolved 
to continue this discussion on next 


_Joy freedom of religious belief,” 


Now, fathers and brethren of our church- 
es, you are not asked to carry out a sin- 
gle man’s policy, but to support those 
that you have already sent out. Judge 
you whether, under such circumstances, 
you can withhold your contributions. 
Let us not find fault with certain policies 
because we are not strong enough to car- 
ry our own. On mission fields the will 
of the majority is always followed by the 
minority. Let us try to do so at home 
in a cheerful and uncomplaining spirit, 
laboring ever to right the wrong, but not 
by withholding our contributions. Yours 
in the faith, C. R. HAGER. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN JAPAN, 


Kyoto, Feb. 19, 1889. 

Dear PaciFic: Just a word to speak 
of the Article XXVIII of the New Con- 
stitution promulgated in Japan on the 
11th inst. It is as follows: ‘Japanese 
subjects shall, within limits not preju- 
dicial to peace and order, and not an- 
tagonistic to their duties as subjects, en- 
This 


| document places Japan alongside the fore- 


| 


most nations of Europe, so far as a consti- 
tution can do it—far ahead of some of 
them, notably Austria and Russia, so 
far as religious freedom is concerned. 
The good work of the Spirit in our 
school goes on. Sincerely yours, 

J. D. Davis. 


The philosopher’s trouble is that while 


| crowning evidence of the intelligence of 


her people. In a district considerably 
less than two miles square there are ten 
school houses, at an aggregate value of 
$101,557. When we reflect that twelve 
years ago but one teacher was required, 
and now that the work demands the em- 
ployment of thirty-two teachers and a 
superintendent, we can form some idea 
of the growth and family life of the “sil- 
ver city” of the Rockies. 


the railroad, amount to $750,000 per 
month. The lowest wages paid is $2 
and the highest $7 per day. The miners 
receive $3 50 per day. Receiving such 
large wages has no tendency to make 
them miserly. On the contrary, no case 
of deserving charity is ever presented to 


i noble response. Some three months ago 


two families were deprived of their 


‘thread-winners” by a boiler explosion. 
The miners ratsed $4,000 for the bereav- 
ed families. = 

The business of the year just closed, 
exclusive of the railroad,. amounted to 
$17,063,600. Ofthis amount $1,339,- 
200 were spent for intoxicants. _ 

Our waterworks plant, that supplies us 
with water from the snow-capped moun- 
tains that surrounded the city, has in- 
creased in value in a couple of years 
from $40,000 to $86,000. : 

Our public library, that has about 
1,000 volumes on its shelves, and all 
lthe leading periodicals and daily and 


Monday, and a committee of five was ‘he can give fifty years to evaluating life | weekly papers on its tables, is as yet 


_ appointed to present resolutions at that ! impartially, life has spent several thou- 


meeting, which should indicate the posi- ' sand years in shaping his prejudices. 


tion to be taken by ministers and church- 
€s in this matter. Dr. Mears, the Chair- 


We often excuse our want of philan- 


without a building. One man offers 


| $10,000 to this end, and when another 
$10,000 can be secured, the library will 
| own a building in keeping with the en- 


them but what meets with a ready and. 


The pay-rolls of the city, exclusive of | 


THIRTEEN YEARS A PICKET-POST, 


In the early part or our National Cen- 
tennial year, Rcv. Roswell Graves arriv- 
ed in a little valley, just north of imperi- 
al Mount Shasta. The community con- 
tained one professing Christian, who had 
notified his church authorities not to 
send any more preachers into that field, 
as the people were not worthy of a min- 
ister’s services. In the Master’s name, 
Brother Graves began services, and de- 
spite muddy roads and dark nights, his 
audiences rapidly increased. The bless- 
ing of God attended his efforts, and in 
March the little Shasta Congregational 
Church was organized. Brother Graves 
rests from his labors, but the little 
picket-post which he was enabled to es- 
tablish. on the very northern border of 
the State has survived him, and last 
Sunday celebrated its thirteenth anni- 
versary. Ten of the original members 
remain among us, .and their shoulders 
still bear the heaviest part of the burdens. 
Ten others have joined Brother Graves 
‘fon the other shore,” having “kept the 
faith.” One member of the past is bear- 
ing the banner of Christ in heathen 
China. Several proved disloyal, and de- 


serted to the enemy. During more than. 


three years the Church was pastorless, 
but held its ground nobly. The present 
pastor has been here for something less 
than three years and a half, during 
which there has been much “repairing of 
breaches,” and some aggressive warfare 
in the Master’s name, the membership 
having been increased almost two hun- 
dred per cent, Brethren, do you ever 
pray for these little outposts? 


Mrs. R. E. Treasurer. 


It is always a great pleasure to have 
with us Mrs. Sturgiss, for so many years a 
missionary in Micronesia. This time 
she read from private letters, written to 
her by Miss Cathcart of Micronesia, by 
Mrs. J. F. Temple of Chicago, and by 
her son-in-law, Rev. M. A. Crawford, of 
Hermosillo, Mexico. Mrs. Temple’s name 
is well-known to us as that of one of the 
Secretaries of the W. B. M. P., and a 
woman “foremost in all good works.” 
Her earnest words concerning the need 
and the growth of Christian work in 
Chicago and elsewhere were specially 
valuable. Mr. Crawford’s letter contain- 
ed an urgent appeal for funds with which 
to erect a chapel, much needed at 
Hermosillo. 

Mrs. Sturgiss stated that she would re- 
ceive even small suns ; anything would 


be built by private subscription. She 
did not state, as some people might 
have done, what Mr. Crawford’s family 
friends had already contributed toward 
the object so dear to his heart. See the 
Herald for March. 

Miss Cathcart’s letter awakened our 
sympathies anew for Mr. Walkup and his 
three motherless children, to return soon 
to this country, and for the loss to the 
mission at Kusaie. . Mrs. M. L. Walkup 
gave eight years to the cause of Christ in 
Micronesia, and now “she is not,” for 
God has taken her home. 

Letters were read by Mrs. Jewett from 
Mrs. Perkins of India and from Miss 
Gunnison of Japan. | 

Miss Gunnison’s ‘‘heart has half gone 
out” from Kobe, as she herself expresses 


be most acceptable, as the chapel was to | 


be called in honor of our suburban water- 
power, ‘‘Mt. Tumwater” (so ’tis said), but 
I don’t vouch for this announcement. 

Sad news comes to us this week of 
the sudden death of Rev. Dr. Atkinson, 
a name expressing to us all the good and 
true, the earnest and judicious Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions in Oregon 
and Washington, a name honored by all 
who knew him, as one of the earliest 
who labored devotedly for the upbuilding 
of Oregon, and especially for its religious, 
moral and educational prosperity. He 


else could be ; but we should not mourn 
for him, as he has “entered into rest, 
his work done, and well done.” This 
we are sure is the tribute from all Christ- 
jan hearts who knew him. May some 
new prophet be raised up, upon whom 
the mantle of our Elijah shall rest. 
Olympia, March rst. 


Rev. Dr. Sunderland of Washington 
speaking, last Sunday week, on the Sun- 
day Rest bill, and the disregard of 


being in session that day, with drunken- 
ness both in the Senate and the House, 
said: ‘It would be a spectacle if the 
members of the first Congress, who 
bought 20,000 Bibles for distribution 
among their people, could rise from 
their graves and look at their successors 
in yonder Capitol. The Fathers of the 
Republic had looked forward to a pos- 
terity self-contained, self-restrained, who 
would not, under the pretext of liberty, 
lapse into license,” 


The Queen of Sweden has given a 
large donation to the Dress Reform So- 


from far and near, is taking notice of the | 


meeting, which was ably and enthusias- 


will be missed here, as hardly as any one ~ 


the present Congress for the Sabbath, | 
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E. F. DINSMORE. 
_ land, at her own earnest desire, she is to | Stockholm. 


man, will surely see that they are crisp | thropy by giving the name of fanaticism : 
LITTLE SHASTA, March 5th. 


a | -and can be understood. 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcu 13, 1889. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


Epirors Paciric: Not many months 
ago the Christian world learned, with a 
thrill of joy, that two great bodies of 
Japanese Christians, convinced of the 
folly of perpetuating upon their soil de- 
nominational differences imported from 


over the sea, were on the eve of a union 


which should make them one outwardly 
and rn the face of their common foes, 
as they are one at heart in their adher- 
ence to the essentials of Christian faith 
and doctrine. Many circumstances com- 
bined to enhance the interest generally 
felt in this great movement. There was 
its unique character—unparelleled in the 
whole field of modern missionary exper- 
ience. There was its remarkable spon- 
taneity, earnestness and dignity. There 
was the fresh and startling proof it gave 
that Christianity had struck deep root in 
the soil of Japan, and was identifying 
with itself all that was strongest and best 
in the new-born national spirit of that 
race. And, not least remarkable, was the 
general unanimity with which Christian 
missionaries from this country were will- 
ing to sink their individual and denom- 
inational preferences, and to help on the 
realization of what God himself seemed 
to have put into the hearts of those 
Japanese Christians. It was indeed, as 
we think, a consummation devoutly to 
be wished ; but, as all know, it has not 
been accomplished. Two of our mis- 


sionaries theré, good and well-meaning 


men, as no one doubts (though the chief 
speaker was but a youth, newly landed in 
Japan), have undertaken to prevent 
union at the present time. By an extra- 
ordinary appeal, addressed to the Japan- 
ese pastors and churches, and widely 
circulated, both there and in this country, 
they have not only compassed their im- 
mediate purpose, but have caused much 
confusion and perplexity among the 
churches there, much embarrassment 
among the missionaries, and not a little 
of discordant utterance among good peo- 
ple in America. Whatever may have 
been the motive, the result seems to 
many of us nothing less than a calamity, 
from whatever point of view we regard 
it; nevertheless, what is done, is done, 
and cannet be recalled. It is of no 
avail now to comment upon the zeal of 
these two brethren which so distizguishes 
them above their many fellows in the 
same work, nor to discuss the wisdom of 
undertaking, in such unprecedented fash- 
ion and on such grounds, to forbid the 
banns, when the overwhelming majority 
of those immediately concerned agree 
that the union itself is holy, and the only 
difference seems to be as to the terms of 
settlement. Perhaps it is of no avail 
just now to call attention tothe inconsis- 
tency of a Congregationalism, whether in 
Japan or in America, which is unwilling 
to trust a great body of Christians to 
determine for themselves how they shall 
be organized and governed. 

I must stop, however, to notice once 
more the insinuation still frequently heard, 
in spite of its repeated disaproval, that 
all this scheme of union has been devis- 
ed in haste or in a corner—perhaps is 
the work of a few designing men—and 
that there has been no full and free dis- 
cussion in view of all considerations that 
can be urged, nor has time been allowed 
to look about for guidance and for riper 
thought. On this point I would refer 
your readers to a recent articles printed 
in the Independent and inthe Advance, 
to Dr. Scudder’s article in your own 
columns, and to the following communi- 
cation from my honored brother, De 
Forest, which has just come to hand. This 
last is heartily endorsed, as you will see, 
by Dr. Gordon, of Kyoto, and speaks 
so conclusively that 1 am sure it will be 
welcomed by all of your readers who 
have found themselves in doubt upon 
this point. Meantime, and in spite of 
all the clamor of discordant cries, we 
Congregational Christians of America 
should remember these things: 


1, That, as Americans and as Congre- 
gationalists, we are committed to the 
policy of home rule. We cannot depart 
from that policy. without forfeiting our 
title to the name, and denying the very 
grounds of our separate existence. 

2. That, as avowed opponents of de- 
nominationalism, we are not at liberty to 
fight denominationalism with its own 
weapons;7 e, by becoming denomination- 
alists ourselves—by demanding that the 
shibboleth of owr favorite notion be added 
to the great essentials of Christian faith and 
life. In so far as this matter may be 
considered as referred to the Home 
Church for adjustment, it is well to note 
the remarkable parallelism between this 
case and the famous one of the Apostles’ 
day, set forth in Acts. xv:1-31. We 
find in both the same officious zeal of 
the few working to disconcert, by vexed 
and perplexed questions of church his- 
tory, the simple-hearted fellowship of 
missionary churches. We find the same 
divisive propagandism introduced from 
beyond the sea to distract their attention 
from their one great work as witnesses 
for Christ in an unbelieving world. We 
find the same dignified, yet earnest re- 
monstrance on the part of those who 
fairly represent the voice and feeling of 
the missionaries on the ground—those 
through whose efforts those churches 
were planted—against factions and med- 
dlesome interference. And when this 
case is decided, we shall find, I doubt 
not, the wise and grand decision of the 
Jerusalem church, reaffirmed so many 
times in Christian history, reaffirmed 


- once more by the united voice of Amer- 


ican Christians. ‘It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay on you 
no greater burden than these necessary 


things.” 


3. That apart from these considera- 
tions, the only wise course is to leave 


‘the decision of all such matters to the 
calm judgment of those immediately 
concerned. The decision, in any case, is 
theirs to make, not owrs, and we cannot 
hope to make it wiser by confusing their 
minds, and clamoring about — matters 
which all are agreed are non-essential. 
The great independence and variety of 
thought, and the diversity of training, to 
be found in the large body of our mis- 
sionaries in Japan, and their democratic 
freedom of speech, are the best possible 
guarantees that no important phase of 
the question will be overlooked by these, 
the natural advisers of the churches, and 
that no revolutionary methods need be 
employed to force any relevant issue 
upon their consideration. On the other 
hand, the whole history and character of 
the movement on the part of the native 
Christians, refute the idea that they have 
been made the dupes either of cunning 
men or of their own enthusiasm. They 
are neither ignorant nor indifferent, nor, 
as we have seen, are they lacking in 
friends who are ready to instruct or 


be thought deficient. © 

Union has indeed been postponed; 
but I cannot think, finally pr2vented. 
That souls newly converted from hezth- 
enism should so yearn for a fuller fellow- 
ship with each other—for the veritable 
communion of saints—seems_ surely 
God’s working. What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder ! 

[Pror.] C. B, BRADLEy. 


University of California, Feb. 28, 
1889. 


THE UNION QUESTION IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. J. H. DE FOREST OF THE AA. B. 
Cc. F. M’S. MISSION. 


It would be more than strange if the 
churches that have contributed so gener- 
ously to the work of the American Board 
in Japan should view with indifference 
the proposed union of. the churches in 
connection with us and those organized 
through the various Presbyterian mis- 
sions. It would be very natural that 
friends at home, in judging of this move- 
ment, should either misunderstand some 
of the facts, or even be ignorant of very 
important facts in the case, and, there- 
fore, that some of the conclusions reach- 
ed should contain at least as much error 
as the premises on which they were 
based. Some of the facts are as follows: 


1. The consideration of this question 
has been prominently before the church- 
es connected with this mission for more 
than two anda half years. I was pres- 
ent at the first wide discussion of union 
in Tokyo in May, 1887, and heard the 
unanimously expressed desire of the pas- 
tors and delegates in their annual meet- 
ing, that this question should be consid- 
ered. They not only appointed a stand 
ing committee, but also requested those 
of us who were present to give them a 
Consulting Committee, whose joint work 
should represent fully the opinions of 
both the mission and the churches. This 
committee consisted of four of the lead- 
ing pastors and one missionary. The 
committee of the Presbyterian churches 
was composed in the same way. Their 
joint report was approved by the two 
churches, and a plan of union was pub- 
lished. Since that time there has been 
no question so much discussed as this 
one of union. The Christian, the week- 
ly newspaper, has often had articles on 
this subject from both native and foreign 
pens, both for and against,. and the 
churches have been kept posted on every 
new aspect of the question. 


2. The mission, at first, informally 
entered into this movement with the 
formally elected native committee. The 
reason for our informal action was that 
the natives, while holding their annual 
meeting, asked those of us who were 
present for a Consulting Committee, 
which they needed on the spot. With- 
Out in any way pledging our mission, this 
committee began its meetings, and the 
document they drew up was circulated 
freely among the churches, and English 
translations were made for the mission 
and for friends at home. Shortly after- 
wards we held our annual meeting on 
Mt. Hieizan, where for years it has been 
the custom of our mission to spend the 
entire hot season, lasting about two 
months. There we heard the report of 
the committee (which, by this time, had 
been enlarged to seven natives and three 
foreigners), and discussed the question 
in groups, as well as in special meetings. 
Though the meetings were informal, 
there never was any question more open 
for full and free discussion in our large 
mission than this, and the meetings were, 
so far as I remember, as largely attended 
as are those at which we do our annual 
business. During the winter, two of the 
informally appointed men returned to the 
States, and their places were filled by 
regular mission action, thereby giving | 
mission sanction to what the committee 
had previously done. Then, last sum- 
mer, in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ings in the churches at home, Dr. Learned’s 
paper was signed by the committee of 
three, and also by a Consulting Com- 
mittee of four more, and sent to Boston 
for publication. It is thus plain that 
neither the churches nor the mission 
have slept over this question. It has-not 
been sprung upon them or us. It is also 
evident that the churches have been more 
forward in this matter than the mission. 


3. The joint committee meetings, 
composed of natives and. missionaries, 
and numbering twenty persons, have been 
remarkable for their exhibition of Chris- 
tian spirit. I have been repeatedly told 
that through entire sessions it would have 
been impossible to say who was on the 
Presbyterian side, or who on the Congre- 


arouse them on points wherein they may 


| will accept the name ‘‘Congregational.” 


directed to one end only—to the good 
of the kingdom of our Lord in Japan. 
It is natural that the idea of one side 
getting more than the other, or even of 
one side swallowing the other, should 
have found utterance among some, es- 
pecially those so far away as the brethren 
in America. But in the large committee 
meetings we hear of only one Spirit mov- 
ing those who were planning for the 
future of these two Christian bodies in 
Japan. 

4. The publication of the proposed 
constitution gave rise to considerable 
doubt on the part of the churches con- 
nected with us. They did not like the 
system of courts, trials, etc. They were 
suspicious of the powers granted to 
Bukwai, Renkwai and Sokwai. They 
were in doubt as to what the indepen- 
dence of the local church might mean. 
It therefore became necessary that they 
should postpone the union in order to 


give time for fuller consultations and for 


another revision. The hope of union is 


not abandoned by the churches on eith- 


er side, For they have again appointed 
all inquiries or statements, and to send 
out a new basis of union. 

5. [think many of our brethren at home 
labor under a mistake in assuming that 
union here is as. impracticable as it 
would be in the States. It must not be 
forgotten that the Japanese have not in- 
herited a strife of sects, and the reasons 
that exist for perpetuating Presbyterian 
and Congregational at home have no ex- 
istence here. Many of our ablest pastors 
most emphatically assert that they never 


Not that they have any other than a feel- 
ing of respect and love for the churches 
that have so generously helped them, but 
they deplore the importation of any for- 
eign sectarian name into Japan. And 
are they not right in this? Nor should 
it be forgotten that missionaries here 
have for twenty years seen the wisdom 
of working on lines broader than those 
of the denominations they represent. 
My attention has been called to a resolu- 
tion passed by our mission in 1874, with 
reference to union with our Presbyterian 
brethren : 

‘© Resolved, That we, as a mission, 
declare that we are unequivocally in 
favor of union ; that we have never wav- 
ered for a moment from our unanimous 
desire for union as expressed at the 
Convention in Yokohama in September, 
1872.” (See Osaka Conference, pages 
85, 86). 

Any one can see that there is less dif- 
ficulty in having Christian union here 
than at home. Of course, if the various 
boards oppose and object to their mis- 
sionaries favoring a native union move- 
ment, such difficulties as naturally arise 
are very much increased. 

6. Much of the opposition I have seen 
in the newspapers from home is based 
on the assumption that the American 
Board is purely a Congregational Board. 
What the American Board may here- 
after become, is one question; what 
the American Board now is, and has 
heretofore been, is another. 
working here under an undenomination- 
al Board, whose official utterances all 
point in one direction; namely, the mis- 
sionaries of this Board are sent out to 
plant Christianity, and to leave the form 
of church government and all other 
matters pertaining to independent church- 
es in the hands of the native brethren. 
This is the broad basis of the A. B. C. 
F. M., on which it is able to send to this 
mission in Japan men and women from 
Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian and 
Congregational churches. If this mis- 
sion thus composed were to adopt the 
narrow policy that we ought to establish 
only Congregational churches in this 
country, we should violate the Constitu- 
tion of the American Board, for one 
thing. We might drive from our mis- 
sion some of the ablest and oldest work- 
ers, for another thing. And last of all, 
we should alienate many of the noble 
native pastors whose most self-sacrificing 
labors have built up the churches in 
which we glory. They want no denom- 
inational name attached to their work. 
They want only Ckrist’s name. 

7. Certain intimations have reached us 
that in case this union is consummated, 
the contributions of some individuals and 
perhaps of some associations will be 
withheld from the Board. It may be 
that such extravagant statements have 
been made by some who entirely misun- 
derstand the facts in the case. But I 
cannot believe that any body of pastors 
and delegates, having the name Congre- 
gational, and glorying in the broad work 
Congregationalists have done for the 
United States, and for the great East, 
would thoughtfully assert that their mon- 
ey should not go to an undenomination- 
al Board, unless it enforced denomina- 
tional work. The form of church gov- 
ernment, under which Christianity is to 
spread in Japan, must be left to the in- 
dependent churches themselves to settle. 
They whe contend otherwise do not 
know the spirit of the people of this land. 
Politically, Japan is smarting under the 
assumption of power that Christian 
nations claim here. It is said, to the honor 
of the United Sta'es, that when the Corps 
Diplomatique were in session over the 
treaty revision, our Minister rebuked his 
fellow-ambassadors by saying, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, we are legislating for Japan!” 
Foreign spiritual legislation never can be 
respected by this high-spirited and in- 
tensely patriotic people. Even were the 
Board under which we labor and this 


| 9. It is natural that in so large a mis- 


large committees with power to receive. 


We are 


to call themselves Congregationalists, 


can Board, and would not willingly take 
any step:that would bring sorrow or dis- 
satisfaction to the mission, or to the 


butions and prayers they receive and re- 
joice in as inspired by our common 
Lord. They have taken no steps with- 
j} out full consultation, and the Board, 
through us, has been informed of every 
move from the first. 


sion aS ours, containing seventy-five 
adults, trained in so many different de- 
nominational schools, there should be a 
diversity of views on all important ques- 
tions. We have always had our mutual 
differences, but over them all has been 


varieties of thought very strongly adhered 
to, we have always found some way of 
practically uniting in work. We are di- 
vided on this union question. But if 
the churches can trust us, as an unde- 
nominational mission, working under an 
undenominational Board, in full consul- 
tation with the Board and with the 
churches here, to do the work for which 
we were sent here, I am sure that with 


be guided to adopt some plan in which 
we shall all work harmoniously. 


Dr. Gordon writes as follows : 

Kyoto, Japan, January 31, 1889. 
Rev. C. B. Bradley, Oakland,Cal.— 
DEAR SiR: At Mr, De Forest’s request, I 
forward the enclosed [letter above] to you, 
and am glad to give it my cordial approval. 
I should be sorry indeed to see the Ameri- 
can Board made a narrow, sectarian in- 

stitution. Very truly yours, | 

M. L. GorDON. 


LETTER FROM DR, DAVIS. 


Kyoto, Feb. 10, 1889. 

Dear Paciric: Mail to you with this 
a copy of “Statements on Union,” pre- 
pared at the request of the Japan mis- 
sion, A. B. C. F. M., by Dr. Learned 
and the writer for submission to the 
‘‘Kumi-ai” churches, and I add a few 
words upon the subject. The idea of 
union and a desire for it has been very 
common among the churches connected 
with our work in Japan. In that sense 
union may be said to have originated 
with them. On the other hand, the elab- 
orate basis of union which was first pre- 
pared more than a year ago, to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches in 
Japan, was not a Japanese document; it 
was, essentially, a foreign document, and 
when the Congregational churches in 
Japan began to examine this basis they 
began to be opposed to it, and the more 
they have examined it the more opposed 
have they become to it, until it seems 
evident that, unless it is radically changed, 
they will not unite upon it. 

I was doubtful about the wisdom of 
preparing the basis as-it was prepared at 
the beginning: I was doubtful if the 
basis proposed was the best for the needs 
of Japan. These doubts and my sense 
of loyalty to the churches which are be. 


proposal or advocacy of such a basis by 
missionaries of the American Board, and 
its adoption by the churches here would 
bring criticism and trouble to the Board 
we love, led me to decline to serve on 
the committee of our mission, which 
was to meet with the Japanese com. 
mittee and perfect the union on this 
basis, when I was appointed more 
than a year ago in the place of a brother 
who was leaving Japan. I remained 
quiet, however, determined not to op- 
pose 2 movement which seemed to have 
the approval of a majority of the breth- 
ren of my mission, and also that of the 
leaders among our Japanese workers. I 
did send to Dr. Clark a copy of my let- 
ter declining to serve on the committee, 
and last October I sent a letter to the 
Provisional Committee of the National 
Council, to which was referred the ques- 
tion of the relation of mission churches 
to the Council, asking them to carefully 
consider the question in the light of the 
movement for union in Japan. I senta 
copy of this letter to a brother on the 
Pacific Coast. With these exceptions, 
and one or two brief notes to Dr. Clark, 
I have written nothing home upon the 
subject. I have assured my Japanese 
brethren that I shall cordially work with 
them upon any basis of church policy 
which they shall unanimously adopt. ’ 
The greatest desire of my heart upon 
this subject is that such an alliance and 
heart union may exist among all the 
Christians of Japan as will show to the 
world our oneness, and help to speedily 
make this nation one of the kingdoms of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Sincerely yours, 
D. Davis. 


P. S.—There has been avery quiet 
and deep work of the Spirit going on in 
the Doshisha during the last two weeks 
in connection with the [labors of Messrs. 
Wishard and Swift of the Y. M.C. A, 
who are with us. Nearly one hundred 
of the young men in our school are re- 
jOicing in a new-found hope in Christ, 
and as many more are deeply interested. | 
To-day is the day fixed by the Govern- 
ment for the promulgation of the New 
Constitution for Japan, which is to be 
the magna charta of liberty here, so the 
Kyoto, Feb. 11, 1889. 


LETTER FROM DR. LEARNED. 


Kyoto, Japan, January 28, 1889. 
Epirors Paciric: I send herewith 


whole mission purely Congregational, it | 
would be unwise to call a halt in the | 
interests of a denomination. 
8. While the leading pastors are 


gational, Their hearts and prayers were 


the most part very emphatic in declining © 


a copy of the statements on union pre- 
pared at the request of the Japan Mis- 
sion for distribution among the churches. 


they show our mission every token of 
high regard, and they honor the Ameri- 


Board, or to the churches whose contri- 


the spirit of unity, and in the midst of | 


God’s blessing we shall, as heretofore, | 
| stands, 


hind me, and my conviction that the 


he can give fifty years to evaluating life 


sand years in shaping his prejudices. 


uted broadcast among the church-mem- 


lengthy and perhaps you will not care even 
to print extracts from them, but I think 
you will bear witness that if these Kumi- 
} ai churches do decide to adopt union it 
will be with somewhat of a knowledge of 
the history and advantages of Congrega- 
tionalism, and after hearing something 
of the doubts and apprehensions which 
some have as to an organic union. Also, 
I think you will see that those of us who 
force union do so not from lack*of appre- 
ciation of the advantages of Congrega- 
tionalism, nor from any willingness to 
give up freedom; but because we strong- 
ly believe that in the proposed union 
these essential advantages will be cor- 
sei ved, while the benefits of a wider fel- 
lowship and co-operation are gained. 

It is not strange that in such a matter 
as this «the opinions of the best men 
‘-~hould differ, nor that there should be a 
few in the mission who have doubts as 
to the wisdom of the proposed change, 
nor that of among those who hear of the 
matter in a distant land there should be 
some who misunderstand its spirit and are 
disturbed by it. When the union is con- 
summated, if it ever is, it will be time to 
enter upon. a detailed explanation and 
defense of the constitution as it then 
At present there are only two 
or three points to which I desire to call 


| attention. 


1. This isa matter which the Japanese 
churches should be free to decide for 
themselves. The reading of these “state- 
ments” will show, I think, that the mis- 
sion is not urging the churches into un- 
ion, as well as that we do not feel called 
upon to “forbid the bans,” even if we 
could. It must certainly be a hasty and 
ill-considered thought which could lead 
any one to suggest that if these churches 
make any “new-fangled” arrangements 
they are liable to be deserted by their 
American friends. If these churches 
a 2 to be instructed that they must receive 
their polity ready-made from America, 
we missionaries might as well pack up 
and go home, for there will be no use in 
our staying here longer. If these church- 
es, which already raise for the carrying 
on of their work ten times as much 
as they receive in direct and pe- 
cuniary aid from the Board, are to be 
told that they must obey the instructions 
of the missionaries, it will not take them 
long to decide to cut loose from the 
mission. 

2. The decision, when reached, will 
not be a hasty one, nor made without 
full discussion, and a hearing of both 
sides. If finally they decide to adopt 
the union, it may be presumed they be- 
lieve they are doing that which will pro- 
mote the progress of Christianity in their 
land, and foreign cities will do well to 
give the matter equally careful consider- 


understand the spirit and meaning of 
the union before condemning it; and 
then, even, if they are not entirely con- 
vinced of its wisdom they can hardly 
say that they will not aid in the extension 
of Christianity in Japan unless the 
churches adopt just such a polity as is 
most agreeable to American Congrega- 
tionalists. 

3. This proposed union, if consum- 
mated, will not be a repetition of 
the old “plan of union,” or anything 
of the kind. We may think that a buk- 
wai which has power to reverse the ex- 
communication of a church-member is 
considerably different from a Congrega- 
tional association, but we must also con- 
fess that a bukwai which has no power of 
“review and control” over the churches 
is a good deal different from a presby- 
tery. But whether we think that the 
polity will be nearer Congregationalism 
or nearer Presbyterianism, it will certain- 
ly be a mixed polity, containing elements 
of both systems, and the united churches 
cannot be either purely Congregational 
or purely Presbyterian. Thus it will not 
be possible to say with any truth that 
either party has swallowed up the other. 
5. I have seen sometning of the rivalry 
of denominations in small towns in 
America, and I exceedingly deplore the 
prospect of such a waste of Christian 
force as will almost surely result as Chris- 
tlanity extends here, and both Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches are 
planted in every town. If we can pre- 
vent that in advance, without sacrificing 
essential principles, it seems to me that 
it will be a result to be greatly rejoiced 
in, and though the proposed union is 
not a union of all denominations, it is at 
least a long step in the right direction. 
Yours truly, D. W. LEARNED. 


‘* What manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness ?” | | 

We often excuse our want of philan- 
thropy by giving the name of fanaticism 
to the more ardent zeal of others. 


The philosopher’s trouble is that while 


impartially, life has spent several thou- 
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The Japanese translation is to be distrib- 


bers. These statements are somewhat 


ation, and make sure that they really 


Hopkins Academy 


— 


“or 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
_ 1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unstr- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and t¢ach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors, 
REV.I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooag, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary |! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS School gives thorough instruction 

Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en ‘teenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


bbe: COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Rev.C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
THE 


ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 
SCHOOL 
OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Iastructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and gocial, of 
the most desirable nature. CurrfSilum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. For particulars 
address the Principal, 3 4 
REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


_ Importers and Manufacturers of 
-- PEW E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Prive =§an FRANcISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


CS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 


fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler | 
Bros. &Co., Boston. For $1 a large bottle sent prepaid. 


No. 1867. | 
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Home Cirele. 


DISSATISFACTION. 


4 man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gayly dressed wife by his side, 

In satin and lace; she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride, 


4 wood-sawyer stood in the street as they 
assed; 
The outline and couple he eyed, 
And said as he worked witb a saw on a log, 
‘J wish I was rich and could ride.”’ 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
“One thing I would give if Icould— 
I'd give all my wealth for the strength and 
the health 
Of the workman that saweth the wood.” 


A pretty young maid with a bundle of work, 
Whose face as the morning was fair, 

Went tripping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a love- breathing air. 


She looked on the carriage; the lady she saw 
Arrayed in apparel so fine, 
And said in a whisper, ‘‘I wish from my 
heart 
Those satins and laces were mine.” 


The lady looked out on the maid with her 
work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 
And said, “‘I’d relinquish position and wealth 
Her beauty and youth to possess.” 


Thus, in this world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


We welcome the pleasures for which we have 
sighed; 
The heart has a void in it still, 
Growing deeper and wider the longer we live, 
That nothing but Jesus can fill. x 


BALANCING ACCOUNTS. 


When Mr. Jenkins went to the city on 
Saturday morning his wife accompanied 
him to do a little shopping. As they 
were walking to the train, Mr. Jenkins, 
happening to glance down at his coat, 
uttered a vigorous exclamation, and add- 
ed, “I thought you promised to sew that 
loose button on my coat. Now it is 
gone, and a fine figure I cut, don’t I?” 

“I’m very sorry, John, but—” 

‘‘ ‘But’ won’t put it on again. There’s 
going to be a committee meeting in the 
office, too, this morning, and I don’t 
care to look as if I were coming to 
pieces. I’d like to know what was the 
use of my leaving it at home yesterday ? ” 

“T had the needle and thread in my 
hand to do it, John, just as the baby fell 
down stairs, and that frightened me so 
that it put everything else out of my 
mind. I was anxious about her for 
hours, you know.” 

‘How she came to get such a fall is 
more than I can see. What’s the use, 
anyway, Of you women staying at home 
all day if you can’t even keep the chil- 
dren from breaking their necks ?” 

“She was scarcely out of my sight for 
a moment all day, except just that once, 
and—” 

“Well, never mind. I suppose you 
can sew on the button to-night; but I 
wish you kept a memorandum. What 
you women do with your memories I 
don’t see. Probably, they’re too pre- 
cious to use.” And Mr. Jenkins re- 


morning paper. 

_ When they were leaving the train Mrs. 
Jenkins said, meekly, ‘‘If you are not too 
busy to-day, John, I wish you would 
stop at Polisher’s and get my lace pin. 
I shall need it to wear to the concert to- 
night. None of my other pins are fit. 
I’d get it myself, if it weren’t so far 
down town.” 

“There! I’ve thought of that pin a 
hundred times, if I have once; but I 
never have more than time to catch the 
last boat when I come past. [I'll get it 
to-night.” 

Mr. Jenkins kad a hurried and busy 
day, and felt so warm in consequence 
that he had to stop on his way to the fer- 
ry to drink a glass of soda-water. That 
used up all his spare minutes, and when 
he passed Polisher’s jewelry store he was 
walking as if for a wager. 

One evening, about the middle of the 
following week, Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
sat in “social silence” on the broad pi- 
azza, the former trying to read by the 
waning light, while his wife was diligent- 
ly making entries of some sort in a little 
red blank-book. 

Mr. Jenkins laid his paper aside for a 
moment, and watched his wife. Finally, 
he said, “I’m glad to see you growing so 
systematic and economical in _ your 
housekeeping. I hope it will tell when 
the bills come in.” 

“It’s not housekeeping accounts this 
time, John, though I do try to be regular 
about those,” 

“IT don’t see what it can be, then. 
Seems to me you have grown very liter- 
ary lately. I don’t know how often I’ve 
seen you writing in that book. Suppose 
you let me have a look at it.” And he 
reached out his hand. 

“Not just yet,” said Mrs. Jenkins. 
“Please wait a little. You may see it 
Saturday night. That is, if—if accounts 
balance, or if there is something to my 
credit.” 

Mr. Jenkins looked puzzled. ‘So it 
is an account-book, after all. Well, I’d 
just as soon wait. I will audit it for you 
on Saturday—that is, if the items are 
not too small and tedious—one cent for 
glove-buttons, three cents for hair-pins, 
five cents for car-fare.” 

“IT don’t think you will find the items 
tedious,” was the reply, and the matter 
cropped. | 

About 1o o’clock Saturday night it oc- 
curred to Mr. Jenkins to call for his 
wife’s account-book. 

‘You said it was not your household 


‘Well, that’s an excellent idea, though 
I don’t see why.it needs balancing.” 

‘Perhaps you will see in a moment. 
It’san account of what ought to have 
been remembered, and not of what is to 
be; and read it myself.” 

“Well, you are a queer woman ! 
That’s all I have to say. I don’t see the 
sense of such a memorandum, but go 
ahead.” 

Mrs. Jenkins began to read aloud. 

“Saturday, Debit.—Forgot to sew but- 
ton on Mr. Jenkins’ coat. Credit.— 
Mr. Jenkins forgot to bring my pin 
from Polisher’s,” 

Mr. Jenkins whistled and sat upright. 
‘You are keeping somebody’s accounts 
beside your own, I observe.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said his wife, 
sweetly. ‘I couldn’t make things bal- 
ance otherwise, you know.” 7 

He subsided with a resigned air, and 
Mrs, Jenkins went on: : 

“Forgot to tell Patrick to put away 
the lawn-mower.” 

“In consequence of which,” added 
John, in an audible foot-note, “it was 
out~all night in the rain and became 
shockingly rusty.” 

The account proceeded. 

“Sunday—Forgot the number of our 
new pew. Mr. Jenkins forgot nothing.” 
A look of quiet triumph shone from the 
arm-chair occupied by paterfamilias. 

‘‘Monday — Forgot to have more 
starch put into the collars and cuffs. 


Mr. Jenkins forgot to order a barrel of 


wood,” 

“Tuesday—My record clear. Mr. 
Jenkins forgot to tell Jack that Helen 
Lovering was spending the day here, 
whereby Jack lost a golden opportunity, 
may end by losing Helen herself, and 
has had a fit of the blues ever since.” 

‘‘Wednesday——Forgot to have choco- 
late instead of coffee for breakfast. Mr. 
Jenkins forgot to send the glazier up to 
mend the pane of glass that baby broke, 
in consequence of which the rain came 
in while we were away from home and 
ruined the new plush chair. Spoilt 
lawn-mower canceled.” 

“T would suggest,” said a voice from 
the arm-chair, “‘that we deal with bare 
items, and dispense with superfluous 
comments,” 

‘“Thursday— Forgot to keep the scis- 
sors out of baby’s reach. Century much 
the worse in consequence.” 

‘‘Mr, Jenkins forgot to mail my letter 
to Harriet ; as a result, letting her come 
up from Bound Brook yesterday, to find 
the house closed and family out of 
town.” 

‘“Friday—Forgot my umbrella and 
left it in the car. Mr. Jenkins forgot 
until after dinner to tell me that Aunt 
Kate was expecting us to dine with her. 
Consequense, she ate a cold dinner 
alone, after waiting an hour.” 

‘I have once before remarked,” inter- 
posed Mr. Jenkins, “that I would be 
obliged to you for sticking to the ac- 
count in the book.” 

“It will help us to make a just bal- 
ance, if we weigh consequences,”’ replied 
his wife, placidly. ‘‘Have patience. I 
have nearly finished.” 

“Saturday——Forgot to see that Bridget 
put salt into the bread. Consequence, 
it was insipid, but not the comments 
made on 

“Mr, Jenkins forgot to turn off the 
water in the bath-room this morning.” 
At this announcement the gentleman 
in question raised his eyebrows in sud- 
den recollection, and looked slightly ap- 
prehensive. ‘Consequence, the kitchen 
ceiling fell at 4 o’clock.” : 

Bill for damages : 

To Patrick’s time spent in clearing 


To one meat dish (broken)........... 75 
To one gravy boat (broken)......... Om 
To one glass pitcher (broken)......... 30 
To two pipkins (broken)............. 


1 25 
To doctor’s services to cook’sinjuries.. 2 00 


To court-plaster and arnica.... ... 
To estimated cost of replastering 


‘Don’t look so troubled, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Jenkins, cheerfully, ‘I would 
not let the children tell you, because I 
wanted to break it to you gently. Only 
before you go to bed please balance the 
account for the week.” And she hand- 


-ed hiin the red book.—Good House- 


keeping. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


The Century has published an Open 
Letter, from which the following is quot- 
ed: ‘As Ihave said before, man has 
the advantage of possession ; life is the 
survival of the fittest ; and since man has 
the vantage ground, only those women 
‘who are armed with the same weapons, 
have the same determination to succeed 
and the same stake to lose, will gain the 
same footing. I do not mean to accuse 
man of any more injustice than comes of 
this struggle for life ; as I have said, busi- 
ness is business. No man pays for any- 
thing more than he is compelled to pay. 
Let our girls become really thorough 


even if it comes to traveling ; let them 
practically learn printing, engraving, de- 
signing, light cabinet-work, stenography, 
book-keeping, watch-making, goldsmith- 
ing, dress-making (at which the prac- 
tical woman sOmetimes makes a fortune) 
—any of the hundreds of things for 
which their nimble and delicate fingers, 
native wit and taste, quick perceptions 
and faithful perseverance, fit them, and 
let them learn it as a business, thorough- 
ly, honorably, with the determination to 


account, so I suppose it has to do with 
private expenses,” he remarked. 

_ “It is neither,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “It 
is Only a memorandum of items I want- 
ed to keep in mind.” 


be first-class workwomen, and soon they 
will share the pay as well as the work of 
men. And believe me, our girl will be 
no less fitted to be a good, loving wife 
and mother, if she sees fit to marry ; and 


saleswomen, both wholesale and retail, 


she will not be driven into a thoughtless 
marriage to escape the drudgery of earn- 
ing the pittance which will not support 
her, nor of making a sacrifice which is 
generally considered to be even more 
disgraceful than that. Think of this, you 
you bemoan the the thousands of unhap- 
py marriages and the frequency of di- 
vorce. And if she is left, as so many 
women are left, with children depending 
on her for support, she is in no worse 
condition than the the widower who is 
left with them to care for. Think of 
this, you who may be widows. 

“T will say here that men have ob- 
jected to this idea, saying that if women 
are self-supporting they will not care to 
marry. Surely, I reply, if a man de- 
pends upon his money alone to attract 
and keep, the time has arrived when 
woman should compel him to make him- 
self worthy of her love and her posses- 
sion. 

“There are many bright instances 
where women bave met and understood 
this condition of affairs, and have gone 
to work like men, and made _ themselves 
valuable. They have something which 
they can do better than other women 
and as wellasa man. AndI am glad 
to say that my experience has been that 
such women are admired, appreciated 
and valued. As one old business man 
said to me, ‘If you want a faithful, trust- 
worthy employee, have a woman who 
understands her business.” Woman has 
every element of success in her; teach 
her to bring it to bear on the situation.” 
E. Holman. 


It was one of the ancient customs to 
recline at the feast, and the banqueting 
rooms, gorgeously carpeted, were fitted 
up with luxurious couches. Thus Plato 


same name—says: 


‘* There the well-dressed guests recline 
On couches rich with ivory feet; 
And on their purple cushions dine, 
Which rich Sardinian carpets meet.” 


And Anaxandrides: 


‘Open the supper rooms, and sweep the 
house | 
And spread the couches fair.” 


Heraclides says that the Persians were 
the first who engaged artistic experts es- 
pecially to arrange these couches, and 
that on one occasion Artaxerxes present- 
ed his friend Timagoras, the Cretan, with 
a tent of great size and beauty, and a 
couch with silver feet, with an accom- 
panying message, saying: “I send you, 
O Timagoras, the couch and coverlets, 
and a servant to arrange them, as this is 
a matter the Greeks know not of.” It 
is related of this same Cretan that he 
had so completely secured the favor of 
the Persian king, that the latter invited 
him to a banquet of the royal family, an 
honor never before paid to any Greek. 

Here is another custom of the an 
cients, and one in which we can see the 
*origin of Our menu cards. Each guest, 
as soon as he had settled upon his 
couch, was handed a paper upon which 
was written the name of every article to 
be served at the feast and in the order 
in which it was to be served—a conven- 
ient, if not an indispensable, custom ; 
indeed, in the present day we would be 
apt to look upon the omission as barbar- 
ous, for what could be more so than to 
keep a man of moderate gastronomic 
Capacity in ignorance of some coming 
delicacy, and thus allow him, in the 
dark, to crowd it out with some previous 
dish or dishes which he may tolerate 
rather than fancy.— Table Talk. 


MOTHERLY DEVOTION. 


A touching story, illustrative of a 
mother’s forgetfulness of self, is associat- 
ed with Suss, a village of the Lower En- 
gadine, that wild, bleak, pent-up valley 
of Switzerland, which a barrier of many 
glaciers separates from Italy. At the 
period of the Reformation the pastor of 
the Suss church was Ulrich Campill, 
whose wife, Anna, was a devoted mother 
and a brave woman. | 

One day a flood, caused by the melt- 
ing of many glaciers, came roaring down 
the Engadine, and carried away a score 
of bridges. A narrow gorge, separating 
the village from the minister’s house, 
was spanned by a small bridge. Ulrich 
was on the village side, and his wife es- 
sayed to cross the bridge to bring him 
home. 

As she reached the middle pier, the 
flood swept away the two side piers, and 
she was left standing alone on the totter- 
ing bridge. They heard her clear, mu- 
sical voice singing in Latin the Saviour’s 
last words on the cross: | 

‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 

Then the prayer-chant ceased, and an 
expression of a sudden recollection pass- 
ed over her face. They saw her tear 
away the keys from her girdle and fling 
them ashore, and heard her say: “‘There’s 
the keys, children!” as she disappeared 
down the ravine. 

The mother, sweeping into heaven, 
remembered that she had the keys of the 
cupboard at her girdle, and that the 
children would need their supper.— 
Youth's Companion. | 


—_— 


Persons of culture avoid expressing 
themselves extravagantly. They leave 
inflation to their inferiors. From the 
latter we hear such expressions as ‘“‘aw- 
fully nice,” “beastly ugly,” “horridly 
stuck-up,” ‘rightfully cold,” “simply 
magnificent,” and ‘just divine.” Per- 
sons of better culture would express the 
same thoughts with “very pretty,” ‘‘quite 
haughty,” “‘very cold,” “excellent,” and 


language, like intemperance in everything 


else, is vulgar. 


TABLE CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


—not the philosopher, but a poet of the 


the like. Intemperance in the use of | 


farm and Bousehold 


SPONGE CakE.—If you make sponge 
cake just as we tell you, you will be sure 
to have it good every time. Use an 
even number of eggs, four or six, take 


their weight in sugar, and the weight of | 


have of them in flour—weigh them be- 
fore breaking, of course. Grate the yel- 
low part only of the rind of a lemon, 
upon the sugar, and squeeze out the 
juice ready to put in after. Beat the 
yolks and whites of the eggs separately 
till very light ; add a little of the white 
to the yolks, and beat them a little more. 
Then turn the yolks into the whites, still 
beating. Sift in sugar and beat again 
vigorously. Sift the flour in and 
stir it rather slowly and lightly, and no 
more than just enough to mix it, and add 
the lemon juice. Pour a thin layer into 
the pans, and if you like, sift a little pul- 
verized sugar on top. Bake ina very 
slow oven about twenty minutes or until 
it draws away from the pan at the edge ; 
and until a bit of broom stuck in it 
comes out clean. 


Soup.—This makes excellent soup for 
spring: Have a knuckle of veal well 
cracked ; put it into~a soup kettle with 
two quarts of water, two ounces of lean 
salt pork, one onion sliced, a large hand- 
ful of spinach leavés and a bunch of as- 
paragus, all excepting the green heads. 
Let it simmer gently for two hours ; then 
lift out the meat and set it aside for cro- 
quettes or veal mince. Remove the 
bones and strain the soup through a fine 
sieve, pressing the pulp of the asparagus 
and spinach through with a wooden 
spoon. Season with white pepper and 
salt and return to the fire ; thicken with 
a tablespoonful of flour, mixed with three 
of cream, and add the asparagus heads, 
which have been separately boiled in a 
little salted water ; simmer for five min- 
utes and turn into the soup tureen over 
slices of fried bread. 


FisH REMNANIS.—A good way to 
use the remnants of any good firm-flesh- 
ed fish is this: Pick it fine, taking out 
the bones. Make a sauce of a quart of 
milk, a little thyme, a few sprigs of 
parsley, a little onion ; simmer together 
till well flavored. Rub up two ounces 
of flour with a lump of butter as large as 
a walnut ; when the milk is sufficiently 
seasoned take out the thyme and parsley, 
and stir in the flour ; stir until it thick- 
ens, and pour on the yolks of two eggs. 
Put some of the sauce in a pudding 
dish, then a layer of fish, and so on until 
the dish is full, putting sauce on top. 
Cover with cracker crumbs, and a little 
grated cheese, if you like, and bake until 
brown. | 


A SprRING DisH.—There is no more 


refreshing or acceptable dish in the spring 
than lettuce with Mayonnaise dressing, 
but many housekeepers have a holy ter- 
ror of making the dressing which, after 
all, can be so easily prepared. Beat the 
yolk of an egg with an egg-beater till it 
is stiff. It is much better to stand the 
bowl in ice water, if practicable. Add 
good olive oil to it, a very little at a time, 
at first, and beat constantly. Larger 
amounts may be added after, until be- 
tween a quarter and a half pint are used, 
but it must be beaten all the while, so that 
the egg and oil will not separate. Dis- 
solve some salt, mustard and cayenne 


pepper in a little vinegar and beat in. | 


Then beat the vinegar to taste. 


RoLts.— You can make excellent rolls 
this way : Grate two cold potatoes at 
night, add some salt, a little sugar, a lit- 
tle hot water to slightly warm the pota- 
toes. Then add half a teacup of yeast, 
shaking it well first. In the morning 


‘put a small piece of Jard in a frying-pan 


and pour in a pint of milk. When it is 
warm then add the yeast ; make it into 
a sponge ; when light, make it only mod- 
erately stiff with flour ; let it raise again, 
well out, and cut into round cakes; fold 
one side partly over the other, greasing 


between with butter melted, and when 


light again, bake for twenty minutes. 


SHEEP Dip.—J. T. Newton, of Sum- 
mit County, O., sends the following reci- 
pe for killing ticks on sheep or lambs to 
the National Stockman: Twenty-five 
gallons soft water ; five gallons soft soap; 
one pint crude carbolic acid. This 
quantity will do for fifty or sixty lambs, 
and is cheap and sure and not disagree- 
able to work in. The ticks crawl to the 
outside of the wool and die in a short 
time after the dipping. The time he 
chooses for the work is about two weeks 
after shearing tim | 


RuppDED RoseEs.—The budded roses 
will need close attention now, else sprouts 
from the stock will come up, and by 
their rapid growth greatly injure the 
bushes. The sprouts can readily be 
distinguished by their smaller leaves, as 
the Manetti rose is the one usually em- 
ployed as a stock in the United States, 
Remove the earth partially, so as to get 
down to the starting point of the sprout, 
and take every one off close. 


- 


Bishop White of Pennsylvania was sit- 
ting one day at dinner with that bold 
and, perhaps, unscrupulous financier of 
the Revolutionary times, Robert Morris, 
when the latter said, “Bishop, {I have 
made my will, and have devised to you 
all my impudence.” ‘In that case,” re- 
plied the Bishop, ‘‘you have. certainly 
left me the greater part of your estate.” 
“Yes, Bishop,” interposed Mrs. White, 
‘and it is plain that you have entered 
immediately upon your inheritance.” 


Some one should preach a sermon on 
the bad taste of pursuing good taste too 


| 


| 


exclusively. 


PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Cuticura Remepies Curse | 
Skin AND Brooo Diseases 
FROM Pimpves to Scroruta 


N2 PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
Blood Purifier, ga gr are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. | 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
4a7 prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. “Si 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


CoLumBus WATERHOUSE............. President 


& Toy............... Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. | McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 


Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. | Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. O, Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 


Moulder, A. J. 
Nolan, F. P. 
Norton, John. 
Palmer, W. E. 
Peckham, E. R. 
Peterson, Lewis. 


Chadbourne, T J. 
Cole, Chas. M. 
Cole, N. P. 

Davis, R. J. 
Decker, Chas. W. 
Doble, Abner. 


Dorn, D.S. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R D. 


Robinson, A. J. 


Ellert, L. R. 
Savage, John E. 


English, Jno. F. 


Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’). 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 


Starbird, A W. 


Goddard, O. M. 
Stevens, A. K. 


Halsted, J. L. 


Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 
Herring, R Toy, George D. 


| Upham, Isaac. 


Hilborn, 8. G. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 


Jewell, James Gray. 


Kerr, David. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Knorp, A. F. Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E. | 
Lyon, W. 8 Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald. Frank V. 


S, FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc. 
OS” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. ey 


26 & 28 California Street 
| SAN FRANCISOO. 


AGENTS FOR on POULTRY SEASON- 


. le believe that it 
seeithér. 6,000,000 pays best to b Seeds 


Ferry’s Seeds 


FERRY & CO. are 
wledged to 


tm Largest Seedsmen 
in the worid. 


at on ering it. Invalu- 
abletoall, Ev rson 

@ in existence. should send for it. Address’ 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparzy,) 


125 Turk Street, . . San Francisco; 
Office Hours: 1to4r.m. Usually at home 
at 9a.mu. and 7 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, . San Francisco, 
Hours: 11 4. to3 m. 


W. F. Griswold 


| a301 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T 


‘Rev. 


Oculist & Aurist.| 


Congregational Directory. 


FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 1! a. w. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. w and 
12:30 Pp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROCH—Sonuth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
11a. m. and 7:30 P.m; Sunday-school, 12:80 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
M, 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 vp. m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
a ‘meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schooi at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 P. m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL--Corner Sevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. | 

PIEROE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
nez Pierce and Union streeis. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t Sunday-school at $ Pp. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O, Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van‘Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 303 California street, 
P. QO. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 
* Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


} 56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev, M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House; N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric -cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market $ reet, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. | 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. | 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 282 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
CAL. W. OC. T. U. 

1382 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


|Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation i 


between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “The Pacific,” 
BOX 234s. 


EsTaBLISHED rm 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM,. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR. FISH 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER.OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


‘228 & 230 Font St. 


San Prancisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL OHURCHES IN 


te 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS — 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Marcu 13, 1889, 


‘ 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 


Ko.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
otro for one year. THE Pacrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1889. 


Interesting communications from Mis- 
sionaries De Forest, Gordon, Davis and 
Learned in Japan will be found on our 
second page; also, an article by Professor 
Bradley of our State University. 


In common with large numbers of our 
people, we have been to hear the Rev. 
Samuel P. Jones, who has been preach- 
ing these ten days at the Pavilion. The 


numbers in attendance have been very 


large, but not quite so large as they were 
when Mr. Moody was in the city. It is 
probable that, when Mr. Jones has been 
doing the work of an evangelist as long 
as Mr. Moody has, the people will gener- 
ally like him as well; but at present they 
do not. He seems less spiritual and 
less reverent than Mr. Moody, and in- 
dulges in wit and sarcasm more freely, 
exaggerates a good deal, uses coarser 
phrases and drops into colloquialisms 
that are of a slangy sort, and not always 
humorous. Nevertheless, he is an in- 
teresting speaker, and much that he says 
is unobjectionable in matter and manner, 
and not a little that he says is said hand- 
somely, and put strongely. He denoun- 
ces most of the time, but does it so in- 
geniously as not to give offense. His 


ideals of Christian life and activity are 


high, and he carries the air of one who 
is sincere, and who wishes to do people 
good, by leading them to the world’s 
Redeemer. We are glad he is in our 
city, and we hope he will tarry until all 
are reached, who find satisfaction in the 
style and manner of a man so unique. 


In the “paper” printed in the Paciric 
of February 17th itis alleged that ‘our 
missionaries do not owe supreme loyalty 
to the Congregational polity, but to the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This supposes that 
loyalty to Congregationalism and loyalty 
to Christ can be antagonistic, which we 
deny. Every missionary sent forth by a 
Congregational body and sustained by 
Congregational people owes supreme loy. 
alty to Christ through loyalty. to the Con- 
gregational polity. He has no moral 
right to cease sustaining and maintaining 
that polity, without obtaining permission 
to do so from the body that sent him, 
and from the people who support him. 
When his own convictions are that he 
ought to act otherwise than loyally to 
Congregationalism, he has the liberty of 
resigning his place, and so throwing off 
his allegiance. But to have no permis- 
sion, and to throw off the allegiance 
without resigning; is to put an uncomfort- 
able strain upon a good man’s honor. 


The “Cabinet ” of the new President 
has been nominated and confirmed. 
The chief places in it are filled by men 
of a national reputation. Blaine is Sec- 
retary of State, and Windorn of the 
Treasury—places which both have occu- 
Abler men for 
these positions it was not possible to 
procure. General Rusk, who is Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is one of the most 
interesting and unique figures now in 
public life. John Wanamaker, Post- 
m :ster-General, has long been conspicu- 
ous for every virtue that adorns the life 
of a merchant and a Christian, and does 
not lack any distinguishing merit for 
public station. Tracy of New York, 
Secretary of War; Proctor of Vermont, 
Secretary of the Navy; Noble of Mis- 
souri, Secretary of Agriculture; and Mil- 
ler of Indiana, Attorney-General, are 
men who have been less before the gen- 
eral public, but have a State and local 
Let us hope 
that this will be a united Cabinet—able, 
alert, alive, causing the American name 
to be respected, honored, admired and 
loved on land and sea the world around. 
Let the ships of other nations, if they so 
will, become a terror in every port they 
visit; but let every vessel flying the Amer- 
ican flag carry joy and transport into 
every harbor where her anchor shall 
drop. Let our name become everywhere 
a synonym for liberty, law and love. | 


Should the Congregational churches in 
Japan be over-persuaded, and consent 
to go into the proposed ‘“ union,” where 
bukwai and renkwai are erected into 
courts of appeal and seats of power over 
them, they will surrender the essence of 
Congregationalism—the autonomy of the 
local Church—and be absorbed into es- 
sential Presbyterianism. The most they 
can possibly do, without the utter sur- 
render of all their liberties, is to stipulate 
that bukwai and renkwai shall be only 
advisory bodies, whose decisions shall be 
only morally binding, and that each 
church shall come under such bukwaz 
and renkwai, or not, as it may please. 


The dividing line is so broad and palpa- 


ble between a self-instituted and a self- 
governed church, that bows to no higher 
power but Christ’s, and one that exists 
only by permission of a Presbytery, and 
can be dominated, dictated to, lorded 
over, and finally exscinded, by a row of 
courts of appeal—so palpable—that one 
is surprised at the vision of those who 
can see little difference between them. 
The difference is essentially that between 
liberty and oligarchy. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary is an article of sixteen pages (which 
is copied into the Eclectic Magazine for 
March), entitled, ‘A Tale of the Vigi- 
lance Committee at San Francisco.’ 
One has to read a few pages only to be 
convinced that the writer of this article 
has never been in San Francisco, knew 
nothing of the state of society in this 
city in the time of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and was totally a stranger to the 
organization, aims and methods of that 


famous Committee—knew, in fact, 


more than that such a committee had 
existed to correct certain social and po- 


litical wrongs. It is to be presumed that 


the writer may have been at some time 
in some modern gold field—say, in Aus- 
tralia—and imagined that San Francisco 
was near such a field, and could be 
made a basis for the “tale,” just as well 
as any other place that had been ruled 
for a time by a Vigilance Committee. 
When this writer speaks of bands of 
painted Indians and bands of mounted, 
armed Mexicans, as in the streets of 
this city in the year 1856, he shows the 
grossest ignorance. When he speaks of 
a corner where was a mass of slushy gar- 
bage, and of living in a log-house, two 
‘stories high, iron-shuttered, of massive 


| logs, clamped, bullet-proof, and so on, 


we know that he can romance about his 
locality, if he cannot in his “tale.” The 
story is an utterly improbable one—all 
about a “‘Britisher,” who was educated 
to “vivisection,” and had acquired won- 
derful skill, and who wanted to vivisect 
human beings more, and came hither 
with a vast establishment, in hope to se- 
cure numerous subjects without trouble, 
and so practice his art without hindrance, 
in order to test his theory of curing dis- 
eases and altering lives and _ characters 
by operating upon or removing certain 
parts of the nervous organization. Well, 
San Francisco did have some human 
beings to spare in Vigilance times, but 
this is the first hint we have had that any 


of them were ever secured for ‘‘vivisec- 
tion.” 


Rev. Dr. Elkan Cohn, for twenty-eight 
years rabbi of the congregation Emanu 
El, the largest and most wealthy of the 
Jews in this city, died last Monday 
evening, at the age of 68 years. Rabbi 
Cohn was an excellent man and citizen; 
in belief he was liberal. Being long 
here, and well known, and universally 
respected, he was often called upon to 
take part in meetings and measures 
which called for representation from the 
different Churches and leading moral 
men. He usually gladly responded, with 
credit to himself and our Jewish popula- 
tion. 
and generally mourned. 


— 


The statistics of the Congregational 
churches in Southern California, gather- 
ed for the Year Book, show that, during 
the year 1888; there were added to these 
churches 1,149 members—324 on con- 
fession; 825 by letter. The removals 
number 302, making the net gain 847. 
Nine new churches were added to the 
list during that year, and four more since 
the beginning of 1889. During the past 
winter larger numbers have been added 
to our churches on confession of faith 
than ever before in Southern California 
during a like period. : | 


John Ericsson died last week in New 
York. -In our war, twenty-five years 
ago, the name Ericsson was a_ great 
name, This was the man who contrived 
the Monitor, which did such execution 
against the Confederate fleet. Most of 
us, no doubt, thought that, having done 
a good life-work, he had passed away 
years ago; but now we learn that, after 
these many years of honorable citizen- 
ship in his adopted country, he has at 
last gone to rest. | 


The appointment of John F. Swift, 
Esq., as United States Minister to Japan 
is well made. 


He will be missed in many ways, 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SOCIE- 
| TIES. 


BY REV. PROF. GEO. MOOAR. 


According to the statement made by 
the Rev. Mr. Chesebrough of Connecti- 
cut, none of the “existing national mis- 
sionary or charitable societies,” which 
are sustained by the Congregational 
churches, “‘are constituted by representa- 
tion from the churches.” He means by 
this, that no one of them owed its origin 
or its present organic life to any action 
taken by the churches, as churches asso- 
ciated together. In one, and a very im- 
portant sense, these societies are all con- 
stituted by the churches, That is, they 
are composed of, and controlled by, 


persons who are church-members, It 


is to be presumed that the composition 
and control would be hardly different if 
they were constituted by a formal vote 
taken in the local congregations, or in 
the State conferences, or in the National 
Council. For even if the personnel of 
the administrators became somewhat dif- 
ferent in consequence of the change, it 
is not probable that the new men would 
be greatly more representative than they 


| are now. Still, the mode of getting to 


the representation would be unlike. 


The real question which is coming into 
men’s minds is not how to make the so- 
cieties for missions and benevolences 
accordant with the sentiment prevalent 
in the denomination, but how to do this 
in the most consistent, sure, and effect- 
ive way. The special committee of the 
American Board have been sending cir- 
culars to pastors and laymen inquiring 
whether any improvement is deemed de- 
sirable in this regard as respects that or- 
ganization, and if so, what improvement. 
The feature of close corporation, is what 
arrests attention in that case. But that 
is the feature which prevails in all or 
nearly all colleges and seminaries, even 
though such institutions profess to be 
carried on under the auspices of the 
Congregational name. That feature is 
generally characteristic of the religious 
newspaper, although everybody knows 
what a vast influence the editorial con- 
duct must have in moulding the mind in 
the churches. It is only in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal denomination that the 
journalistic Advocates are run as the of- 
ficial organs. In almost all the other 
denominations, the papers are owned 
and conducted by individuals or compa- 
nies, Yet it would be difficult to affirm 
that the California Advocate repre- 
sents its constituents with any greater 
exactness than the Paciric does its, nor 
does it occur to me that the latter jour- 
nal fails to reflect the major sentiment 
of our membership any more or any less 
now that it is owned by a stock com- 
pany than it did when it was owned by 
the General Association of California. 
The fact is, it is very difficult to be inde- 
pendent, even if one poses as_ such, 
Unconsciously and consciously we feel 
after, and feel in accord with, the public 
with whom we have most to do. It 
must be so with the managers of any 
missionary association. Take the pres- 
ent situation of the American Home 
Missionary Society. It is dependent 
always on the state of mind prevailing in 
the churches for the means and the men 
with which to carry on its work; in such 
a pinch as now exists, it is even painful- 
ly dependent. No matter how the ad- 
ministration has come to be what it is, it 
cannot help being sensitive to the pulse 
of the people. It may possibly be the 
impression that the American Board 
stands most aloof from responsibility to 
the churches by reason of its constitu- 
tion. 
accurate. As far as immediate relation 
by organism with the churches is con- 
cerned, our National Societies all lack it, 
and it would be hard to say which lacks 
most. For if there be in the constitu- 
tion of one or two of them some phrase 
or provision which suggests slightly such 
relation, there is not enough of either to 
make any appreciable difference in the 
sensitive deference with which the offi- 
cers ia charge conduct the affairs. 

When, therefore, we hear some lan- 
guage which sounds alarming, and is fit- 
ted to tempt indignation, like the old cry 
of our fathers, ‘‘No taxation without rep- 
resentation,” we might properly make a 
distinction between virtual. and formal 
representation. For it does not always 
prove true that formal investiture with 
the ballot gives a people the actual man- 
agement of affairs. Even in govern- 
ments where suffrage is restricted, the 
administration may be more in the 


people’s hands than in some other gov- 
ernments where, nominally, extreme 
democracy prevails. 
Yet is is a good thing, wholesome 
and fit, that the churches should have a 


formal, as well as a virtual, recognition 
,and representation in the conduct of 


If so, the impression is not very 


their missionary work. It may not bea 
matter of life and death to the work for 
them to have the formal connection; 
still, there does not seem to be any per- 
manent reason why they should not have 
it. As churches have been, and are, it 
is generally necessary for the few to em- 
bark in aggressive efforts for the exten- 
sion of the kingdom. The local chroni- 


| clers in my native town have been wont 


to relate how the Foreign and Home 
Missionary and other benevolent enter- 
prises took root in the little circle of 
minds which were gathered there at the 
opening of the century. Not the major- 
ity of the church membership, there- 
about, were ready to entertain those 
larger ideas. Necessarily, what organi- 
zation for these purposes took place 
must take place among the part, and not 
by the whole, of the body. If foreign 
missions had to wait till the churches by 
their major-vote established them, mis- 
sions would have to wait long in many 
lands. Still, that is what churches are 
for—to send the gospel abroad, and it is 


merely as individuals, but as churches, 
own their obligation, and co-operate 
with each other to that end. 


No doubt the American Missionary 
Association, for instance, may be re- 
garded as representing now in its attitude 
toward the colored races in our country 
the predominant opinion of the Congre- 
gational churches. But it could not 
have come into being as an ecclesiastical 
child in those days. Even now the pol- 
icy it advocates might tempt some divi- 
sion, if it were to be dependent on the 
decision in some conferences. _It is by 
no means certain that its auxiliary in our 
State, the California Chinese Mission, 
could have got its start and had its un- 
embarrassed working if it had been 
obliged to wait for or on the vote of the 
churches. Surely, there is room for a 
great many good movements which have 
not a formal ecclesiastical origin or close- 
formed connection with any association 
of the churches. Yet, onthe other hand, 
it is equally clear that it is desirable to 
have the whole body of churches feel 
their direct responsibility in behalf of 
these good movements. It would be 
desirable, that is to say, that the care of 
our Chinese population should be on the 
hearts of our churches, so that they 
would take the necessary measures to 
carry forward as their own the mission 
among that race. 


It is probably true that in the Congre- 
gational churches so general a conviction 
of duty and privilege as regards foreign 
missions and home missions, at least, has 
for a good while prevailed that it is alto- 
gether fit and safe for those causes that 
they should be managed by commission- 
ers who have been. designated by the 
State conferences for that function. It 
is a fact that one State Home Mission- 
ary Society in the East is constituted so 
that the annual business is transacted by 
those ministers and delegates who for 


churches. And what is the California 
Home Missionary Society except the 
General Association sitting for an hour 
or so under the name of the Society, in- 
stead of under the name of Association? 
For though there is a provision that per- 
sons who have become life members by 
a payment of fifty dollars may also vote, 
yet the number of these is relatively so 
small as to leave the matters in the hands 
of the pastors and delegates, And it 


to which the matters of the organization 
could more wisely be assigned. What 
other bodies, then, could be named 
which could more suitably nominate the 
men and women who should constitute 
the electors necessary to provide for the 
administration of the national Society 
at New York? Or, if there were va- 
cancies in the corporation of the Ameri- 
can Board which should be filled from 
California, is it not as likely that the 
right persons would be nominated by 
the General Association here as would 
be by a committee of the corporation 
itself P 

We believe, then, the movement is in 
the right direction which would connect 
as closely as possible and as fast as pos- 
sible the voluntary societies for missions 
with the associated churches. Questions 
of detail may be adjusted equitably and 
without disturbing the stability or identity 
or historical associations of the societies 
now existing. It isa good omen that, 
as respects the American Board, a large 
and representative committee has been 
appointed on this subject, and that the 
committee are seeking to poll the pas- 
tors and leading laymen, to find their 
views. Let these questions be decided 
as to other societies, also, and wholly in 
the interests of the causes concerned, 


and not with reference to possible bear- 


eminently proper that they should, not 


that year compose the conference of. 


would be difficult to suggest other hands 


ings.on side and temporary issues. We 
may expect that, as the voluntary socie- 
ties are brought into more formally rep. 
resentative connections, some gain will 
come in unity and efficiency. But the 
expectation from such formal connec- 
tions must not be raised too high. Pa 

per constitutions, even if ideally framed, 
do not make a free state. Nor does the 
idea of the Congregational polity secure 
of itself the genuine thing. And after 
the national organs of missions and be- 
nevolence have been most wisely linked 
to our denominational system, the mil- 
-lennium may possibly tarry awhile. Cor- 
porators, directors, and other official 
agents, although they can trace their ap- 
pointment without flaw to the most apos- 
tolic churches of the nineteenth century, 
will greatly resemble those to whom we 
have been accustomed at the Congrega- 
tional House in Boston, or the Bible 
House in New York. 


REY. GEORGE H. ATKINSON, D.D. 


BY REV, SAMUEL GREENE, 


DEAR PacirFic: It was while I was en 
route to the lower Sound, to be absent 
for a little time, that, upon casually tak- 
ing up a paper from the table in our 


gram which gave me the sad and unex- 
pected notice of the death of our much- 
beloved friend, Dr. Atkinson of Purt- 
land, Or., who for so long a time had 
the oversight and charge of all the 
home missionary work of all this 
Northern region. ‘The care of all the 
churches” was his care for almost forty- 
one years. 

Upon my coming to Puget Sound, 
fifteen years since, with one exception, 
he was the only person on the Coast that 
I felt at all acquainted with. Not that I 
had ever seen him face to face, but I had 
read for years, at the East, in the Home 
Missionary and the weekly religious pa- 
pers, his letters, till the name of George 
H. Atkinson was one familiar to me. 
Talking yesterday with an old Oregon 
pioneer, Deacon John Flitt, now of Lake- 
view, he said, “You cannot think how 
the coming of Mr. Atkinson cheered up 
the hearts of those men and missionaries 
who ‘had so recently gone through the 
trials of the Indian troubles in Eastern 
Oregon, and, escaping, had gathered in 
the Willamette valley. The presence of 
that bright, earnest, educated young man 
among us helped us wonderfully, and I 
have known and loved Dr. Atkinson 
from that day to this. About two years 
ago he was here in my house, and I ask- 
ed him if it was not about time for him 
and me to give up working so hard. 
‘No,’ says the Doctor, ‘we must work 
the harder and die with the harness on.’ ” 
Yes, surely, if it can be said of any, it 


1 can be said of him, ‘‘He died in the har- 


ness,” 

My first meeting with Dr. Atkinson 
was in this city nearly fourteen years ago. 
Learning, upon coming into the town 
from my home, then twenty miles dis- 
tant, that Dr. Atkinson was here, I 
sought him, finding him, after quite a 
search, talking over the work of our 
Church in the office of one of our busi- 
ness men. He greeted me, on my own 
‘introduction, most cordially, and it was 
but a few moments before we each felt 
that we had found a friend. From that 
day until his death we have found our 
dear: brother full of interest and sympa- 
thy for every one whom he believed to 
be putting forth efforts for the upbuilding 
of Christ’s kingdom, id 

His work in behalf of all our Home 
Missionary churches was unceasing. 
His heart and his thought were constant- 
ly reaching out over his brvuad field of la- 
bor, planning for successful endeavor on 
his own part and on the part of the sev- 
eral pastors in each of their local church- 
es. Although -his work on the Sound 
was given to another more than five years 
since, he never lost interest in any of 
our churches. His advice, counsel, 
time and money were freely given wher- 
ever needed. As our churches grew in 
strength, none were more anxious than 
he that they should grow still stronger, 
by themselves carrying the burdens, 
coming up toward self-support. The 
proposition that each member of all our 
Congregational churches should contrib- 
ute not less than one cent per day to the 
Home .Missionary treasury, was so far 
_as I know, original with him. 


I well remember, while traveling a 
short distance with him on one of our 
steamers about two years since, with 


pressed upon our attention, as he had 
done publicly many times before, the 
grand results which woyld come from such 
an agreement and the comparative ease. 
with which it might be speedily accom- 
plished. Pastor Powelson, then of the 
First church, Tacoma, one of that num- 
ber, went home to put that idea into 
practical application, and if I remember 
aright more than thirty little notes were 
signed within the church and Sunday- 
school, obligating the makers of each to 
.pay One cent per day, and that between 
$70 and $80 were by that means in the 
church treasury for Home Missions at 
the expiration of the year. No doubt 
that the spirit which was in that effort, 

led on under that pastorate, brought that 
church into a condition of self-support 
and inspired them to a readiness to give 
a $100, or more, when next the same 

cause was presented to their attention 

It was but a few weeks since that Dr. 

Atkinson was again in Tacoma urging 

the brethren to improve lots which he 


| region as he, 1€1 
country have had the privilege to doas | 


-boat’s cabin, I cast my eye upon a tele- 


three or four of our pastors, that he. 


city for the site-of a future church, and 
arrangements were then made by which 
such an enterprise should be entere 
upon during this season. | 
No other man upon this Northwest 
Coast has been able to do and has done 
so much for the religious interests of this 
But few men in the whole 


much for so widely an extended area. 
He was a man of great faith, untiring 
energy, and an unfaltering courage. The 
earnest, busy Home Missionary worker 
has completed’ his task. His rest has 
come, and he has gone home. Sha! 
not the Master say, “ Well done ”? 
Seattle, W. T. 


FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Prospects at Plymouth church, in the 
northern part of the city, are growing 
brighter. Last Sabbath the Lord’s Sup- 
per was observed, and eight persons 
united with the church—four by letter 
and four on profession of their faith. 


| Among those by letter were three heads 


of families, and of those by profession 
there was one head of a family. About 
two weeks ago a Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor was organized 
with twenty members. At the last 
prayer-meeting of the Society there were 
thirty-three persons present. The Sab- 
bath school is increasing in num ers and 
interest, there having been a permanent 
addition of about fifteen to its average 
membership during the past three 
months. It has been something like 
leading a forlorn hope to take hold of 
the work at this church, “failure” hav- 
ing been written upon it so often ; but 
Pastor Whittlesey is very much encour- 
aged over the condition of things, and 
particularly over the spirit of the people, 
and, having a “mind to work,” he is in- 
clined to be “steadfast, immovable, al- 
ways abou ding in the work of the Lcri.’ 
The church in Holladay’s Addition, 
East Portland, had five accessions to its 
membership at the communion season 
last Sabbath—four by letter and one on 
profession. Encouragement is found in 
all departments of the work here. 
At Forest Grove several were added 
to the church last Sabbath—seven, I be- 
lieve. The work is hopeful, ard gives 
promise of steady and permanent growth. 
The church at Salem received five 
members at communion—four on pro- 


attending the church, and one by letter. 

At Hillsboro a Sabbath-school was re- 
cently organized in the Congregational 
church by the zealous and energetic pas- 
tor, Rev. C. Derrick, and numbers now 
about thirty members. Strange as it 
may appear, strong opposition to this 
movement was encountered from some 
of the members of this church whose 
children were attending other Sabbath- 
schools. 7 

~ At all points throughout the Willam- 
ette Local Association the work is pro- 
gressing fairly, and affords much encour- 
agement to those engaged in it; yet 
there is a great work to be done, and it 
behooves every professing Christian to 
be on the alert and improve the abound- 
ing opportunities occurring all about us 
for advancing the Master’s cause. There 
can be no “resting on arms.” We 
must advance continually, else we go 
backwards, 

The question about locating the new 
hospital; under the management of the 
M. E. church, which has been agitated 
for some months past, is now settled. It 
will be located on a five-acre tract about 
two miles east of Portland proper, and 
just within the limits of the East Port- 
land corporate limits. Work will begin 
on the structure at once, and it will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 


about $100,000. The site of this hos- 


most commanding. A better selection 
could not have been made. 

At a meeting of the Y. M.C, A. in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, held on 
March 8th, $5,625 subscribed 
among those present towards erecting a 
Building. Ground has already been pur- 
chased, and with the building will cost 
$30,000. 

The subject of Mr. Clapp’s sermon 


(this. morning was, “Symbolism of the 


Inaugural Ceremony.” His text was 
from Matthew 28:18: ‘All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
The inauguration of President Har- 
rison last Monday was referred to as the 
most notable event of the week to our 
nation. It faintly shadowed forth the 
inauguration of Christ as the ruler of 
this world nearly two thousand years 
ago. The President would rule us as a 
nation four years; Christ’s ruling over 
us would continue until all enemies were 
put under his feet. President Harrison 
is ruler over the whole country—those 
who voted for him and those who did 
not ; so Christ rules over and will judge 
those who give him allegiance and those 
who do not. When Lincoln freed the 
slaves he wanted them to become sol- 
diers ; so Christ gives us freedom from 
sin, then we are to become his soldiers, 
and work for the salvation of others from 
sin; help to make them free; indeed, to 
put down evil in every form. The spir- 
itual lessons drawn from the presentation 
of the subject were plain, practical and 
very helpful, and full of encouragement 


to all Christian hearts to more fully ap- 


preciate the meaning of what it is to be 
be a co-worker with Christ, and be joint 
heirs with him in the Father’s kingdom, 
and hence more alive to our daily oppor- 
tunities of doing good to our fellows and 
persuading them: to accept the great sal- 
vation, GrorGE HIMEs. 


had secured in the western part of the | 


March to, 1889. 


fession from among the young people - 


The building when completed will cost 


pital is a most healthful one, and the > 
view of all the region roundabout is - 
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“Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There will be a special meeting of the 
Bay Association in the parlors of the Y. 
M.C. A. rooms Monday, March 18th. 

W. M. ScupDDER, JR., Scribe. 

At the last Monday Club Rev. Profes-. 


sor George Mooar read an able paper, 
which appears in our columns, on 


«The Churches and the Societies.” A 


general discussion followed, in which 
most of the seventeen members and sev- 
en visitors present took part. At the 
meeting next week Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey 
will present “The Reasons Why the Col- 
lege of California was Transferred to the 
State.” No living man is better able to 

ive these reasons than Dr. Willey, who 
was the acting President of the College 
at the time. Many old-time friends, as 
well as newcomers, will be interested in 
this review of important history, so close- 
ly connected with our churches. 


Rev. Samuel B. Bell, for many years a 
resident of this State, and who organized 
the First Presbyterian church in Oak- 
land, is a welcome visitor at the Club. 
For several years he has resided at Kan- 
sas City, where he was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church and editor of the 
Mid-Continent. He has returned to 
this State, and to the home of his early 
manhood—like many another forty-niner 
—to remain, finding no place in the 
whole land more pleasant. He still loves 
to preach the gospel, and may be ad. 
dressed at Oakland. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows observed the be- 
ginning Of Lent by an appropriate ser- 
mon in the First church Sabbath morn- 
ing. At night he gave the closing address 
in the Conference of College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at Berke- 
ley. He reports that $25,000 has been 
promised, with conditions, by one indi- 


vidual toward the erection of an Associa- 


tion building at Berkeley. The site has 


already been secured. 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff again supplied the 
Green -street church, preaching upon 
“John the Baptist: a Servant of God” 
and “How much owest thou thy Lord ?” 

Rev. Walter Frear supplied Plymouth- 
avenue church, with a good sermon, of 
course. Professor Mooar has ceased to 
be the pastor. 

Rev. George B. Allen preached at San 
Lorenz> on “Church Membership.” At 
night there was a meeting of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

Rev. Drs Pond’s morning sermon at 


Bethany was on “Selfishness.” 


Rev. F. M. Washburn made the sub- 


. ject of his morning sermon in the Free 


Baptist church a part of the Sabbath- 
school lesson, referring to bigotry, his 
objective point being Sam Jones’ meet- 
ings. 
they are doing good. 

Rev. W. H. Cooke has been aiding 
Brother Hill in a series of meetings at 
San Jose. Evangelist John Currie is 
now assisting him in holding nightly 
meetings in his own church, the Golden 
Gate. He reports a good spirit among 
his members, with conversions, and the 
prospect of many more. May it be 
abundantly realized ! 

Rev. W. W. Madge preached his fourth 
sermon in a series on the Lord’s Prayer 
Sabbath morning, at Haywards. At 
night the Society of Christian Endeavor 
held a home missionary concert, which 
was very interesting. 

The W. C. T. U. of Southern Califor- 
nia issue a monthly sheet called the 
Southern California White Ribbon, 
published at Pasadena. It is a bright 
sheet, and full of good thoughts and 
good news. Our friend, Mrs. S. E. A. 
Higgins of Santa Barbara, is the Chair- 
man of the Publication Committee. 

The church in Westminster, Rev. L. 
¥. Bickford pastor, received four at the 
March communion. They have raised 
$40.75 for home missions. The young 
people recently gave a social, which was 
largely attended, at which they received 
$30. | 

The young church at Buena Park 
raised $21 75 for home missions. 

San BERNARDINO.—On March 3d 
seven were received on confession of 


. faith and three by letter in the San Ber- 


nardino First Congregational church. 
The sermon was addressed to the new 
members, and was on I Sam. xil: 14— 
“Following after the Lord is conditioned 
on (1) Fearing Him, (2) Working for 
Him, (3) Obeying Him.” The evening 
sermon was on “The Three Beginnings” 
—John i: 1, Gen. 1: 1, and Mark i: 1— 
“The Beginning of Eternity, of Time 
and of Mercy.” The congregations 
were good. The Sunday-school is grow- 
ing in numbers and _ interest. 
Mount Vernon mission is quite success- 
ful. It consists of two Sunday-schools, 
aggregating over one hundred members, 
and preaching and prayer-meeting ser- 
vices. Our First church Endeavor So- 
ciety has swarmed, and two efficient and 
growing societies are the result. The 
“Mark Class,” pursuing Professor Har- 
per’s inductive studies in the Gospel of 
Mark, has met quite regularly this win 
ter at the parsonage, once a week, and 
the attendance has been excellent. The 


good effects of this study are already 


apparent in the Sunday-school. The in- 
terest in the class is deep and earnest. 


The Lugonia church will be known 
hereafter as the Redlands church, and 
will soon put up a neat chapel in the 
heart of that flourishing town. Brother 
Willet has taken strong hold upon the 
church and community. 


The Perris Endeavor Society has 
grown in a couple of monthsfrom seven 


He attends them, and believes. 


Our. 


active and four associate members to 
twenty-five active “and five associate 
members. 

The Highland Congregational church 
received elevem members at last com- 
munion. 


New Church services are held Sabbath 
mornings in Rutherford Hall, San Jose. 


Last Sabbath Rev. D. A. Dryden, 
formerly pastor of the M. E. Church of 
San Jose, lectured upon “The New 
Christianity. ” 

The formal public opening and dedi- 
cation of Olivet’s new church building, 
corner of Seventeenth and Noe streets, 
will take place on Sunday, March 17th, 
at 2:30 P.M. Short addresses will be 
made by Rev. Dr. Barrows, and other 
pastors of the city. The public are cor- 
dially invited. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
Rey. J. F. Ford has just made a flying 


| visit to San Diego, and is looking into 


the prospects of the Home Missionary 
churches of this county for the coming 
year. At the weekly prayer’ meeting of 
the First Church he gave us the statistics 
of the Congregational churches of South- 
ern California for the year 1888. Total 
number added to these churches during 
the past year, 1,149. Over three hun- 
dred of these were received on confes- 
sion of faith. This addition is an in 
increase of over 62 per cent upon any 
previous year. This showing is cal- 
culated to fill every heart with joy. 

The second church (Rev. Mx. Perkins, 
pastor) has just taken up a Home Mis- 
sionary collection of $17.00. What 
church of the same size, so depleted by 
removals, has done any better in the 
matter of giving, if as well? 

All the committees for the Moody 
meetings have been appointed, and the 
singers are meeting for choir practice. 
The question that many are asking is, Ar: 
the churches and the community ready 
to receive the expected good? Are we 
ready for the Heavenly Baptism? All 
our California towns and cities specially 
need the direct and scriptural and power- 
ful labors of Mr. Moody. But just now 
San Diego is absorbed in seeking after 
earthly riches. The city is only abou t125 
miles from the new Santa Clara gold 
field. Our newspapers give only the 
most glowing accounts of thenew El 
Dorado, All the news which comes 
through private sources but fans the excite- 
ment. ‘*‘When are you going to the 
mines?” is the question that everybody 
is asking. Extempore stage lines are 
starting. Hardware men and grocers 
are doing a rushing business. The En- 
senada boats are crowded, and overland 
teams are starting off daily, via the Tia 
Juana custom house on the Mexican 
border. Workmen on the Cuyamaca 
railroad are leaving for Mexico, and some 
clerks are throwing up good positions in 
order to sieze the pick and rock the cra- 
dle. Are they all acting wisely, and 
will they all find big nuggets and be- 
come rich? I will write you later. But of 
one thing we are glad. The papers state 
that the Mexican authorities are deter- 
mined to keep good order, and will not 
tolerate gambling. Is there any reason, 
in the nature of things, why a miner 
should be reckless? Why should he not 
walk with God and worship God out 
under the star-gemmed canopy of blue, 
especially when he obtains his wealth 
almost direct from the hand of God? 

| W, Az 4. 

San Diego, March 7, 1889. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN COUNTRY 
CENTERS. 


Epitors Paciric—Sirs: There are 
doubtless many Christians in the smaller 
towns on the Pacific Coast who may re- 
gret that these centers cannot be visited 
by Mr. Moody. He would be foremost 
in admitting that blessing depends rather 
upon the Lord working in power by his 
Spirit, in connection with the united 
prayers and efforts of his people, than 
upon any noted evangelist. Then, where 
there is a desire for work, and a readi- 
ness tO unite in prayer and effort, by 
even a few earnest Christians, something 
might be doné by another evangelist. 
It has been suggested to the writer that 
he might let it be known, through your 
paper, that he would be willing to con- 
duct such meetings. He has been in 
this work in Scotland, New Zealand and 
Australia for nearly twenty years. Ref- 
erence as to qualifications, etc., may be 
made to Mr. Moody and to Dr. Gibson, 
First United Presbyterian church, San 
Francisco. Where meetings are desired 
some points might be noted: | 

1. It should be a united effort to reach 
the unsaved and to help all Christians, 
and not on behalf of any particular con- 
gregation or denomination. 

2. Before the evangelistic meetings 
take place, Christians ought to be ready 
to come together for united prayer. 

3. If possible, a public building 
should be obtained for Sunday meetings, 
at least, that all kinds of people might be 
more free to come. 
be fixed for the afternoon, and after 8 
in the evening, so as not to interfere with 
ordinary services, 

4. The question of renumeration is 
sure to be raised, but it may be candidly 
said that it need not be raised, as far as 
the evangelist is concerned. Noarrange- 
ment is required; no one is asked to be re- 
sponsible for a cent. For many years 
he has left that with his Master, and 
what he might lead his people to do un- 
asked. One would desire before God to 
say, ‘* We seek not yours, but you,” so 
that the glory of the Lord and the good 
of men may be sought with a single eye. 

5. If desired, in places which could 
be easily reached, a visit might be made 


services. 


| Oregon. 


The hours could |. 


for one night, to address a special united | 


meeting. Christians might thus be 

stirred up to prayer and effort, and ar- 

rangements made for meetings in the 

near future. Yours in the service of the 

Lord, W. CorriE JOHNSION. 
P. O. Box 41, Oakland, Cal. 


COUNCIL AT VILLA PARK. 


Villa Park is in Los Angeles county, 
about eight miles northeast of Santa 
Ana. It lies against the first range of 
hills that look across the Santa Ana val- 
ley toward the sea. It is one of a suc- 
cession of settlements—El Modena, Mc- 
Pherson, Villa Park, Olive, St. James, 
all lying along the same slope. 

Rev. David Jenkins came from Mil- 
waukee to Villa Park in June, 1888. 
He soon began to preach in the school- 
houses at Villa Park and Olive. The 
people became interested, and early this 
year began of themselves to talk of the 
organization of a Congregational church. 


The Home Missionary Superintendent | 


was sent for; the matter was discussed at 
a public meeting. The sentiment of a 
large majority of those present was that 
a church was needed there—that there 
ought to be only one church, and that 
the people could unite better in a Con- 
gregational church than in any other. 
Twelve persons at that meeting signified 
their desire to unite with such a church. 
The list was afterward increased totwenty- 
one; of these only one came directly by 
letter from a Congregational church. 
The Council for organization met 
March sth. Rev. J. T. Ford was Mod- 
erator; Rev. H. P. Case, Scribe. The 
Council voted unanimously to approve 
the organization, and assist in its public 
A large congregation gathered 
at these services, which were continued 
for two hours with unabating interest. 
The opening address was by Rev. D. D. 
Hill. The members then entered into 
covenant; and, while they were still stand- 
ing, Rev. L. F. Bickford, in behalf of 
the Council, offered the prayer of recog- 
nition. The fellowship of the churches 
was expressed by Rev. Dr. Harwood and 
Rev. R. M. Webster. The charge to 
the church was given by Rev. Dr. 
Hutchins. | 
The neighborhood generally seem to 
be interested inthis movement. Several 
acre lots in eligible places have been of- 
fered for a church building, and the peo- 
ple count upon a house of worship of 
their own before many months have 
passed, be 


OREGON CITY. 


Oregon City feels the tide of inflowing 
life that is beginning to throb through all 
The new suspension bridge, 
built by the San Francisco Bridge Co., 
brings the town near to Portland, and 
makes of its rocky heights fine build- 
ing sites. The water power, so long 
running to waste, is to be utilized. A 
paper mill and nail factory are projected. 
Of course, our dear old church can 
take new heart. Pastor Lucas, late of 
Pendleton, is hard at work. On the 
first Sabbath in March there were three 
additions to the church — one 


the mother of a family, herself a daugh- 


ter of one of the early members. 
The town is full of memories of Dr. 
Atkinson’s life and labor. Here was 
his first home, the birthplace of his 
children. The house in which they be- 
gan their home-making has been owned 
by one of the church members and re- 
visited by Dr. Atkinson and his family 
for many years. His faith inthe growth 
and prosperity of Oregon City never 
faltered. ‘The church there mourned as 
for a father. The tributes of affectionate 
remembrance given at the prayer-meet- 
ing following the news of his death were 
as sincere and loving as filial feeling 
could utter. The Y. P. S. C. E. seems 
ina flourishing condition. There are 
quite a number of the younger married 
people who are learning to take part in 
these interesting meetings. The chil- 
dren are specially looked after. I no- 
ticed a larger proportion of boys in the 
congregation than we usually see. Their 
church building is one of the oldest in 
the country. Shall we repair, or build? 
is the recurring annual question, and 
a perplexing one for the people. 
The new Presbyterian church is built 
back on the hill, not ona single rock, 
but where it must have needed slight ad- 
justment to build the foundation, the 
large rocks are so plentiful. It is a neat 
wooden structure, colored glass in the 
windows, anda tower on the corner. 


|Being on the hill, and nearly a mile 


from the other churches, gives it sufficient 
room for existence and a fair prospect 
for a congregation. They are expecting 
Messrs. Studd and Burke to hold meet- 
ings in their new building, as soon as 
these gentlemen close the series of ser- 
vices they have been holding in the Sa- 
lem Presbyterian church. S.C. H. 
March 4, 1889. 7 


IN MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. 
DR. G. H. A. 


God called him higher from his work below; 
He on angelic wings asc@ided high, 


And from the toils of earth was laid to rest. 

Teacher, preacher, full of wisdom and of 

Knowledge rare of this and the life to come. 

In season, out of season, day by day, 

Never weary in his dear Master’s work; 

So full of earnest zeal to ever spread 

n every hand, and to all nations His 

Name loud proclaim who came to save man- 

kind. J. Epwagps. 

Spokane. 


MARRIED. 


the residence 
of the bride’s mother, 1525 Golden Gate 
avenue, by Rev. W. H. Scudder, Mr. James 
B. Patterson of Seattle, W. T., to Miss 
Laura Goldsmith. 


EVANGELIST E. P. HAMMOND IN 
MICHIGAN. 


Mr. Hammond’s meetings in Michi- 
gan continued nearly three months. A 
correspondent says : 

Evangelist E. P. Hammond held 
united services in Saginaw City. The 
afternoon meetings were for children and 
young people. It was delightful to see 
the children coming from school and 
listening with eager interest to the old 


story repeated to them in such a way and 
with such influence of the Spirit’s power. 


that their hearts were melted. Not only 
children, but older persons, were moved 
to tears as they realized their ingrati- 
tude in not loving Him more who gave 
himself in atoning sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. Three hundred and ninety- 
seven have been examined by persons 
appointed for the purpose and received 
the covenant card, and thus professed to 
have entered into covenant relations with 
God. 

Rev. A, F. Bunke of the Presbyterian 
church stated that he had been as careful 
in examining those who had been brought 
to him as if he were examining them for 
the Church. : 

There is every evidence that the Spirit 
of God has been at work among the 
young and old in Saginaw City. Only 
those who work in the inquiry-meetings 
can fully realize this. One evening 
about one hundred spoke in what Mr. 
Hammond calls a “praise-meeting.” 
Many teachers testified that all or nearly 
all of their classes had professed conver- 
sion, and parents that they had seen a 
great change in their children, A lady 
of influence and position related her ex- 
perience. Her words made a deep im- 
pression upon all. | 

She said : “It was seventeen years ago 
when Mr. Hammond -held those wonder- 
ful meetings in Leavenworth, Kan. I 
was then a girl thirteen years old, but I 
well remember what a godless place 
Leavenworth was at that time, but before 
the meetings closed the city was shaken 
from “center to circumference” by the 
Spirit of God. The Baptist church, 
which held over a thousand people, was 
crowded night after night, and often the 
church across the street was full of peo- 
ple who‘could not find standing room 
where he was speaking. I also remem- 
ber that while he was preaching in that 
church many Christians were wont to 
meet in some other church and ask God 
tO pour out his Spirit upon that meeting. 
I think God answered those prayers, for 
hundreds were brought to a saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus during those meetings, and 
I was among the number. I was much 
interested, but did not come out on the 
Lord’s side for several weeks, because I 
feared that when the meetings were over 


my interest would die out, and I should. 


bring dishonor upon his cause. One 
afternoon, in the children’s meeting, Mr. 
Hammond told us about the Spirit striv- 
ing with us, and that if we kept rejecting 
him, there would come a time when he 
would leave us and never come to us 
again. At the inquiry-meeting the choir 
sang, ‘Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By,’ and 
when they sang the words, 

‘Too late, too late! will be the cry; 

Jesus of Nazareth has passed by,’ 
It came to me very forcibly that Jesus 
was passing by then, and if I did not 
call to him for help, it might be too late 


the next day, for I knew that his Spirit 


had been striving with me for some time; 
so I decided then and there that I would 
give my heart to Jesus, and that in the 
evening when an invitation was given for 
all those to rise who wished to be Chris- 
tians, I would rise. My father was not 
in sympathy with the meetings; he thought 
it was all excitement, and that children 
did not understand what they were doing. 
Mother and I had tried to have him at- 
terrd some of the meetings, but without 
success. That evening, without any in- 


vitation from me, at least, father said he 


would go with us to the meeting. My 
heart sank at once, and I kept thinking 
all through the service, ‘Can I ever stand 
up before my father?’ and I suppose it 
was the evil one wko kept whispering 
that it would do just as well if I did not 
stand up until the next evening; but that 
verse came to me which says, ‘Whoscever 
denies me before men, him will I also 


deny before my Father which is in heav- 


en,” and that decided the question for 
me. When I rose, peace filled my heart, 
and I felt no more fear for what my 
father might say to me, neither did I fear 
that I should not remain steadfast, for I 
felt that Jesus had accepted me as his 
child. And, oh, what an ingathering 
there was at the churches after Mr. Ham- 
mond left us! and, as far as I know, the 
conversions were most of them genuine, 
and the people of Leavenworth are feel- 


ing the influence of those meetings to- 


day. I remember that when he left I 
wept bitterly.” I thought I should never 
see him’again until I meet him with the 
redeemed. I thank God for what he 


/has done for us in the past few days.” 
Other experiences, somewhat like this, | 


have cheered our hearts and made us re- 
joice in God’s power and willingness to 
save the young and old. E. J. B. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


‘*You are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent at a parlor Bible-reading, conducted 


| by Dr. McNutt, at the residence of J. 


H, W. Riley, 134 Hanover avenue, 
Peralta Heights, on Tuesday evening, 
March sth, at 7:30 p. mM.” This wasthe 
forni of invitation sent out to inaugurate 
a series of what is called in England 
‘“Drawing-room Meetings,” for the 
study of the Scriptures. Dr. McNutt, 
who is an Englishman, and on his way 
to Australia to make his home, suggest- 
ed, one Sabbath evening, at the Eighth- 
avenue Congregational church, East 


‘who can interpret, analyze, 


Oakland, that he would be pleased to 
inaugurate a course of such meetings on 
this Coast, and Mr. Riley having volun- 
teered to throw open his spacious house 
for the occasion, Tuesday, March 5th 
was selected as the time for commence- 
ment. It being something new and un- 
tried, there was not probably as many 
present as will be at future meetings ; 
but those prssent received a rich treat. 
The theme selected for the evening was 
‘‘Consecration,” and he took for the 
foundation of his discourse the last por- 
tion of the last chapter of Exodus, and 
the first chapter of Leviticus, in connec- 
tion with the first verse of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans, and copious ref- 
erences to other parts of the Bible. He 
premised by saying he was kappy to in- 
augurate these meetings ; that in London 
there was not a night in the week but 
what they were held, and some days 
there might be a half dozen or more, 
not meeting together for worldly amuse- 
ment, or singing worldly songs, or danc- 
ing and card-playing, but for Bible-read- 
ing or conversation, or to listen to an 
address; that the Christianity of this 
country was to> much confined to 
churches ; that there was nothing more 
delightful and blessed than for Christ- 
ians to meet together to go over the Word 
of God. He went on to say that conver- 
sion is one thing and consecration an- 
other. In conversion you go to the 
Lord to receive; in consecration, to 
give. Consecration means to go to the 
Lord with full hands. We are to give to 
him ourselves and everything we have, to 
be used as he sees fit. That is the true 
embodiment of consecration, He then 
went on to liken the sacrifices mention- 
ed in the first chapter of Leviticus to 
the sacrifices we must make of ourselves ; 
that, as the lamb was slain, cut up and 
placed on the altar, so we must slay the 
fleshly part of our nature, and place it 
upon the altar of consecration; as the 
whole of the animal was placed thereon, 
so we must place all our hearts upon the 


altar, and give the Lord our best ser- 


vices. It would be impossible in so 
small a space to do justice to the Doc- 
tor’s discourse. Suffice to say that his 
hearers, for an hour and a half, listened 
with rapt attention, frequently consult- 
ing their Bibles, and taking notes for fu- 
ture reference. The Doctor may well 
be called a Bible analyst, for seldom has 
there one been heard who shows such 
familiarity with all portions of it, and 
explain, 
compare, and make plain the figurative 
language of the Old Testament in con- 
nection with the new. The Doctor sail- 
ed on the gth for Australia, where he 
expects to make his home, and the 
Christian world down there will receive 
a valuable acquisition in carrying out 
the Master’s work. R 


For the first time in the history of our 
government, the Secretary of the Navy 
has opened negotiations with ship owners 
in Pennsylvania to carry coal over ten 
thousand miles, from Philadelphia to the 
Samoan Islands. Three thousand tons 


of coal are wanted for use at the United 
States coaling station in the Samoan Is- 
lands. 


R.H.MSDonald, ‘MSDonald, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

Oldest Chartered Bank 

on thePacific Goast. AN K 


F Capital Stock 


AC) $ 1,000,000.00. 
700,000.00. 


AvResources $ 4.356,175.94. 


Z Returning thanks for past favors, we 

pie ron ee ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
and Cor-porations. 


BR. H. MeDONALD, Pres’t, 
tem Francisco, Cal, Ist, 188s. 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 
Spring Music 


Are just at hand. Musical societies and choirs 
do well who round off the season with the 
practice of Oantatas or Glee Collections. 
Among many good Oantatas, we publish— 


, 


Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa. 75 cts, $6.72 
per doz. 

Romterg’s Song of the Bell. 60 cits., 
$5 40 per doz. 


Suck’s Forty-sixth Psalm. $1, $9 per doz. 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar. $1, $9 per doz 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus: 35 
cts., $2.75 per doz. | 
Buck’s Den Maunio. $1.50, $13.50 per doz. 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of "76. $1, ¢9 doz, 
Hedges’ Rebecca 65 cts., $6 per doz. 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz _ 65 cts., $6 doz. 


SCHOOL MUSIO BOOKS. — Emerson’s 
Song Manual, United Voices, Song Harmony, 
Children’s School Songs. Oharming book 
for younger classes, and many others. 


Any book mailed igen hy post-paid, for retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., J. E. Drrson & Co., 
867 Broadway,N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St. Phila. 


BoOOKSsS.| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction received as published. 


OHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 
In all staple and fash- 


STATIONERY 
Gc. BEACE 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


UNITED EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS 


COUNTRY CENTERS. 


Christians desirous of such meetings are re 
ferred to the letter on the subject in this isaue 
by Mr. W. Corrie Johnston, and may commu: 
nicate with him at P. O. Box 41, Oakland,Oal. 


THAT IS ITS NAME, AND IT IS HIS OWN 
BEOAUSE PREPARED B 
HIMSELF, 


AGENTS 


Are still having remarkable success with this 
book, and there yet remains much territory 
in which it has not been known. ; eo 


The Whole World Is His Parish. 


Mr. Jones is daily preaching to more 
than any other minister in America, “ 
preached in the principal cities of Georgia, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee and South 
Oarolina; also in the cities of Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, Oincinnati, Chi , and Toronto, Oan- 
ada; and in no place could buildings be found 
large enough to hold the congregations. 

Urgent appeals pour in upon him from every 

art of the country, from Washington to San 

ancisco, and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
Wherever he goes the churches are stirred and 
quickened into a better and higher life, and 
sinners are awakened and converted to Ohrist 
by hundreds and thousands. 


He is now in the fortieth year of his age; — 


rather below medium size; has a well-rounded, 
not large head; has a a twinkling, 
black eye; dark hair; is 

wears a general expression of face that would 
not attract attention in a crowd of strangers 
who do not know him. His countenance fair- 
ly glows when he is speaking; his voice is well 
modulated from the careless drawl in which he 
utters his most pungent remarks to the thrill- 
ingly tender tones in which he pleads.with men 
te be reconciled to God. 

Do not be induced to purchase inferior and 
unauthorized editions of Sam Jones’ Sermons. 
They are very incomplete, and published with- 
out his consent. 


It has his Autobiography, 54 pages, which 
with its 37 sermons, gives the equivalent of 
more than forty sermons, all so closely edited 
that the reader gets in his book twice as much 
as in any other. None of these sermons are in 
either of our previous books. 

The work will be illustrated: Steel portrait 
of the author, a new cut of his cottage home, 
the tabernacle built by him at his home, Oar- 
tersville, Ga.; the big tent where his St. Jo- 
seph meetings were held; the rink at Toronto, 
Canada; Metropolitan church (two views), To- 
ronto, Oanada: Music Hall, Cincinnati; the 
Great Rink, Chicago; E. O. Excell, singing 
companion of Sam Jones. The book contains 
between 500 and 550 pages, and will include, by 


special request, Sam Small’s + sermon, 
‘‘Delive from Bondage,’’ a woodcut of 
Sam Small. 
Fine cloth, embossed sides, beveled edges, 

Very handsome, 25 


Also in half Russia, marbled edges....... 8 00 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The book will be sold exclusively 
canvassing agents. In no case will it be 
in book stores. Ole en, teachers, students, 
ladies and persons of good character can find 
profitable employment in selling this book. 
For terms and full particulars, address 


HAMMOND, 


1037 Market Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO, . OALIFORNIA, 


$325! 


Our show windows are divided into 


ing-room—the whole ourfit for $325. 

Bed-room—Mahogany Bed, Bureau 
w.th French Plate Beveled Mirrors, 
Chairs and Rockers. 

Dining-room—Sideboard, Table and 
chairs, in Antique Oak, artistic and sub- 
stantial. 

Parlor Furniture—Handsomely carved 
f:ames upholstered in the best manner; 


Book-case, table, etc. 


f0@F™ Be sure and see our bargains 
and sample-rooms upstairs, before pur- 


chasing. 


Stare King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisce, 


ANABE 


all other instru- 
ments made. 


It is a fact univer- 
sally conceded that 
thle KNABE 


PIANO 


The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can al 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and depend 
its manufacture, the solid e of 


HAINES BRO’S PIANOS-celebrated 


for purity and volume of to xtraordinary dura- 
bility, and the preferred of the 
famous P Donna, Adeline Patti. 


HARRINGTON PIAN OS—Beautiful in 


tone, design and 


GILBERT 
sterling merit and of moderate oe 


| teed for five years, 


AL. BANCROFT & Go, *92,Post Strcer 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


three rooms—Parlor, Bed-room and Din-- 


A BONANZA TO AGENTS 
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PUSSY’S COMPLAINT. 


“J think it’s very cruel,” cried little Golden 
Brown, 

As she smoothed, with dainty paws, her fur- 
ry habit down. . 

‘Here we high-born, well-bred kittens are 
turned from house to home, 

And in yards and streets and alleys, sad and 
hungry, forced to roam. 


‘“My young mistress went to Newport, seven 
weeks ago to-day; 

Spotty’s, early in the summer, left for Alex- 
andria Bay; 

Tabby’s people sailed for Europe just about 
the first of June; 

Malty’s family to the Catskills for the season 
followed soon. 


‘They don’t leave their dogs and horses, 
their canaries, in this way; 

But they board them out, where they are 
watched and tended every day. 


_ How they have the heart to leave us, starv- 


ing, desp’rate, almost dead, 
Is a matter I can’t settle in my poor bewil- 
dered head. 


“Change of air our constitutions would tone 
up and would repair; 

Change of scene is most important; so is 
also change of fare. 

We would like-to see the mountains, angle 
in the brooks for trout, | 

At the seaside paw the clams in, when the 
briny tide is out. 


‘‘We can’t forage at the meat shops, like the 
horrid, low-bred cats 

Who eat mice and birds and locusts and, I’m 
fearful, sometime rats. 

We were not brought up to plunder, rob the 
pantry, steal the cream; | 

Yet we'll have to do so shortly, mean and 
wicked though it seem.” 


This pathetic little story, from the lips of 
Golden Brown, 

I, one evening, heard in August, when I 
chanced to be in town; 

And I tell it to the owners of all cats, both 
great and emall, 

That they need not be, next summer, pushed 
so closely to the wall. 

— Independent. 


THE CONTROVERSY OF THE PINKS. 


It was begun in the morning, just as 
the young lady went out to weed the 
garden, 

It was the very prettiest and pinkest 
of the pinks that began it. 

“I think it is time,’’ she said, ‘that 
something was done about this matter of 
color. Here are all sorts and shades 
calling themselves pinks, and so there is 
the crimson pink, and the white pink, 
and the red and black pink— it is too 
ridiculous. We who are pink ought 
really to withdraw.” 

‘tYes,” said the crimson pink, ‘I have 
been thinking for some time it would be 
more dignified for all who are crimson to 
withdraw and form a family by them 
selves called the crimsons.” ! 

“Tt certainly would be more consist- 
ent,” said the crimson pink with black 


- trimmings, a very handsome pink indeed. 


“My conscience has been troubling me 
some time about the matter. ‘“‘“How can 
we who are crimson, or white, or any- 
thing but pink, remain in the commun- 
ity of pinks and call ourselves by their 
name, pretending thereby to be what we 
are not ?” | 

“Oh dear!” said the white pink, “I 
have been a pink all my life, and I love 
the very name of pink. I shall never 
leave the family unless I am burned out, 
and if they do that it will break my 
heart.” 

“That would be of no consequence 
whatever,” said the palest pink, “where 
truth and right are concerned. If you 
are going to call yourself a pink, then 
be pink, and if you cannot do that, then 
we ought, for the honor of the family, to 
set you aside no matter what comes of 
‘ 

‘‘But,” said an extremely beautiful red 
and white pink, ‘‘what can we do about 
it? There are so many of us that to be 
named entirely by color would make up 
a great number of families, with a very 
few in each, and would occasion more 
trouble and confusion in the garden than 
it could do good.” 

‘‘You may do as you choose,” said the 
deepest crimson of them all, who was 
slightly trimmed with lines of white ; 
the crimsons are ready to go at once. 
Perhaps the best thing for the rest of you 
to do is to band together and call your- 
selves variegateds.” | 

“Variegateds indeed!” exclaimed a 
white-and-red-brown pink. “I shall ré» 
main a pink.” 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said a 
voice from the middle of the bed, ‘‘please 
be so good as to listen tome.” 

It was the richest and most variegated 
of all the variegated pinks who spoke. 

“Tt is not our color that gives us our 
place and our name; a flower may be 
pinker than the very pinkest of the 
pinks, and yet have noright to the name 
of pink, unless it has the peculiar forma- 
tion of a pink in all its parts, from roots 
to stamens. Have you these peculiar- 
ities? Look to that, if there is to be a 
question of separation. I see, more- 
over, that you are all ignorant of the 
reason why we were originally called 


pinks. Allow me to instruct you on 


this point. When the flowers were nam- 
ed, our ancestors were found to be so 
beautiful, so fragrant, so perfect in every 
way, that they were considered the very 
pink of perfection, and so on them 
naturally fell the name of pinks. 

‘That such a quarrel can arise in our 
midst, makes it appear that there is im- 
perfection somewhere. 

‘Tet those who have been so loud in 
dispute examine themselves and see if 
their roots and stalks are what they 
should be, if their petals are without 
flaw and their pollen faultless. End this 
talk about color, and let each one ask, 
‘Am-I the pink of perfection ?’ and let 
us live together in peace and quietness.” 

After considering the matter the con- 
science-stricken pinks agreed to take 


his advice—all but the pinkest pinks, 
who did not believe a word he said, and 
some of the handsomest crimsons, who 
were sO anxious to be known by a name 
of their own. 

And so the controversy ended. 

And the young lady was weeding the 
garden all the time, and she never heard 
a word of it.— Wide Awake. 


‘SI WANT TO OBEY ALL CHRIST’S 
COMMANDS.” 


REV. E, P. HAMMOND. 


I know of a little girl just nine years 
old, who was led by God’s Spirit to trust 
in Jesus, and she felt a love for God’s 
people, such as she never felt before. 
She could say with John, ‘We know we 
have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we have loved the brethren” (I 
John ili: 14). One day she heard her 
minister say that all those who wished to 
unite themselves with the people of God, 
and commemorate the love of Jesus in 
dying for us, would be examined upon a 
certain day. When the time came, she 
was among the number waiting to be ex- 
amined. The officers of the church 
were rather surprised to see a little girl 
amongst those who wished to join the 
church. They asked hera great many 
questions, and were quite satisfied that 
she was truly a child of God, and so had 
a right to eat of the broken bread, to re- 
mind us how Jesus’body was broken for us, 
Still, they seemed doubtful about taking 
her into the church. Though Jesus had 
taken her into his loving arms, these 
office-bearers seemed afraid to take her 
into the church. At last the good min- 
ister said to her, ‘You are a very little 
girl, only nine years old; how should 
you feel if we were to advise you to wait 
two or three years, till you are older, be- 
fore joining the church?” She burst in- 
totears, and said, ‘I want to obey all 
Christ’s commands, and he has said, 
‘This do in remembrance of me.’ ” You 
see that little girl was thinking of Jesus. 
She wished to please her dear Saviour ; 
though she knew Christians were watch- 
ing her, she thought more of Jesus, who 
saw her all the time. She knew that 
verse in the Bible, “Thou God seest me.” 
(Gen, xvi: 13.) And she was anxious 
always to do what was pleasing to God. 

Have you, my little friends, ever 
thought of publicly joining yourselves to 
the people of God? If you are a true 
Christian it is your privilege to do so. 
I know it will please Jesus to have you 
do this, It will encourage other little 
children who are Christians to do the 
same. It is important for you to re- 
member that many are watching you ; 
but it is far more important for you to 
remember that Jesus sees you all the 
time, and to be continually seeking to 
please him. 


AN INCIDENT. 


On a railway train the writer noticed 
the entrance of a mcther and little son 
who were unexpectedly greeted by a 
friend of the mother’s. The friend was 
only going from one way-station to the 
next, while the others were on a long 
journey. There happened to be but one 
vacant double-seat in the car, and into 
this the boy slipped, taking the seat next 
the window. His mother, eager to im- 
prove the ten minutes with her friend, 
asked her son to give up his seat and 
take another for that little time, so that 
she could sit with ber friend. ‘No, I 
won't, because I want to sit by the win. 
dows.” ‘But, darling, only for ten min- 
utes, and then you can sit by the window 
all day.” ‘No, 1 won't go. I want to 
sit by the window now.’ ‘But, dear; 
not to give mamma pleasure?” “No.” 
“Not for just ten little minutes, when 
mamma wants so much to talk to her 
friend, and you can sit by the window 
the whole day long?” “No!” with im- 
patient emphasis. And, in spite of hum- 
ble entreaty from. the mother, and good- 
natured urging from the friend, that 
home-nurtured bit of selfishness kept his 
place, the mother never dreaming of in- 
sisting on the right and courteous thing, 
but murmuring gently that ‘Bobby did 
so enjoy looking out of the window.” 
When seven-year-old Bobby becomes 
Robert the husband, his sad little wife 
will wonder, “Why it is that men have 
so little tenderness for their wives ?’— 
Century. 


KIND-HEARTED MONKEYS. 


In Hindoostan, where three kinds of 
sacred monkeys enjoy the freedom of 
every town, these four-handed pensioners 
often help the police to keep order by 
charging en masse for the scene of every 
dog-fight and school-boy scuffle. They 
will rescue worried cats, and, for greater 
security, deposit them on the next roof, 
Or suppress rowdyism in general; the 


stout Rhesus baboon, for instance, being | 


physically, as well as morally, qualified 
to quell the aggressive disposition of the 
fiercest cur. On the platform of a pub- 
lic warehouse, the British residents of 
Agra, a few years ago, witnessed a scene 
which put that character-trait in even a 
stronger light. A little street Arab had 
spread his pallet in the shade of a stack 
of country produce, and had just dropped 
asleep when the proprietor of the Planter’s 
Hotel strolled up with a pet leopard that 
had learned to accompany him in all his 
rambles. A troop of tramp monkeys 
had taken post on the opposite end of 
the shed, and, like the beggar boy, seem- 
ed to be enjoying a comfortable nap, but, 
at sight of the speckled intruder, the 
whole gang charged along the platform 
like a squadron of soldiers, and, instantly 
forming a semi-circle about the little 
sleeper, faced the leopard with bristling 
manes, evidently resolved to keep him 
from hurting the little boy.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


_A gentle, gracious lady of 70 lately 
told the following incident to her grand- 
children. We give, as nearly as possible, 
her own words: | : 
*‘T drove out one day, when I was a 
young girl, to the park. Some trifle had 
occurred to irritate me—a disappoint- 
ment, probably, about a dress or hat. 
I left the carriage, and, bidding the 
coachman drive on, sat down ona bench 


near the river. Some children were 


playing under the trees, their nurses Iook- 
ing on. I remember that their noise an- 
noyed me, and that I tried to control 
my own ill-humor. But, I thought, why 
should I not be ill-humored if I choose? 
I was alone; it could harm nobody. 

**A man stood near me, leaning 
against a tree. He attracted my atten- 
tion, because his clothes were of fine 
quality, though worn and ragged. There 
was something about his air and man- 
ner, too, which betokened gentle breed- 
ing. He turned and saw me looking at 
him, and, apparently following a sudden 
impulse, came up and asked me for 
work. J was not frightened, for his 
manner was perfectly respectful, but I 
was angry at being annoyed by a stran- 
ger. 

** ¢ What work could I have for you ?’ 
I said. | 

**¢ That is true.” He bowed and turn- 
ed away. I sat by the river for a while, 
and then went to meet the carriage, 
which was returning. 

**The man again stopped me. ‘ You 
are young,’ he said. ‘ You ought to have 
more mercy than the world. I am a 
very wretched man. If you would use 
your influence, could you not get me 
work P’ 

** His voice was so hoarse I thought 
he had been drinking. I hurried on, 
without speaking. The coachman threat- 
ened him with his whip, seeing that I 
was annoyed. I went home, but the 
man’s pale face haunted me all that 
night. | 

“*The next morning my father read 
from the paper: ‘The body of a man 
was found last night in the river above 


the dam. It proved to be a Virginian, 
named Hall, who had been sfruggling |. 


with poverty anc ill-health in the city for 
months. He had been starving the day 


man he met.’ His last appeal was to 
me. A kind word from me would have 
saved him. It was a terrible lesson. 
Fifty years have passed since then, but 
even now I wake at night with that man’s 
face before me.” 

The consequences cf our careless 


neglect of the poor are not often brought 


home to us in such a way. Yet we may 
be certain that every time we turn away 
from a needy brother, we leave him to 
evil influences which we might have 
changed into good ones. Every beggar, 
every creature hurt or hungry in body or 
soul, that comes in our path is an op 
portunity given us by God to make our- 
selves like the Master in his compassion 
and kindness. ‘‘ Inasmuch,” the Saviour 
tells us, “fas ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” 


WHY MAJOR WENT TO CHURCH. 


I once visited a pleasant country-house, 
the owner of which had a powerful and 
sagacious dog called Major. This dog 
was highly prized by his master and by 
the people of the neighborhood. He 
had saved many lives. Once when a 
swing rope became entangled around 
the neck of a little girl, Major held her 
up until help came. 


bill for Major’s provisions. | Major’s 
master thought it altogether too large, 
and, shaking the paper angrily at the 
dog, he said: © 

“See here, old fellow, you never ate 
all that meat, did you ?” ) 

The dog looked hard at the bill, shook 
himself all over, regarded the butcher 
with contempt, and then went back to 
his rug, where he stretched himself out 
with a low growl of dissatisfaction. 

The next Sunday, just as service be- 
gan at the village church, into my friend’s 
pew vaulted Major. 

The Major kept perfectly quiet until 
we all arose for prayer; then he sprang 
upon the seat, stood on his hind legs, 
placed his fore paw upon the front of the 
pew behind, and stared gravely and re- 
proachfully into the face of the butcher, 
who looked very much confused, and 
turned first red and then pale. The 
whole congregation smiled and tittered. 
Major’s master at once took the dog 
home. But the butcher was more con- 
siderate in his charges from that time. 


science-stricken.—St. Nicholas. 


400,000,000 COLLISIONS DAILY, 


Observations of falling stars have been 
used to determine roughly the average 


number of meteorites which attempt to | 


pierce the earth’s atmosphere during 
each twenty-four hours. Dr. Schmidt 
of Athens, from observations made dur- 
ing seventeen years, found that the mean 
hourly number of luminous meteors vis- 
ible on a clear, moonless night by one 
observer was fourteen, taking the time of 
observation from midnight to 1 A. M. 

It has been further experimentally 
shown that a large group of observers 
who might include the whole horizon in 
their observations would see about: six 
times as many as are visible to one eye. 
Professor H. A. Newton and others have 
calculated that, making all proper cor- 
rections, the number which might be 
visible over the whole earth would be a 
little greater than 10,000 times as many 
as could be seen at one place. From 


coco luminous meteors fall upon our 
planet daily, each of which, in a dark, 
clear night would present us with the 
well-known phenomenon of a _ shooting- 
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This number, however, by no means 
represents the total number of minute 
meteorites that enter our atmosphere, 
because many entirely invisible to the 
naked eye are often seen in telescopes. 
It has been calculated that the number 
of meteorites, if these were included, 
would be increased at least twenty-fold ; 
this would give us 400,000,000 of me- 
teorites falling in the earth’s atmosphere 
daily.—Harper’s Magazine. 


IT CATCHING?” 


Why should intelligent persons, as if 
they were parrots, adopt and utter cer- 
tain phrases and exclamations? I sat 
by Mrs. Blank (her husband is a clergy- 
man) in the street-car a few days ago, 
and, after we had exchanged greetings, I 
said, ‘My cousin Angeline sails from 
“Ts that so!” said 
“Ves,” I said, rallying as 
well as I could, for this reply takes all 
the spirit from me, ‘and she is always 
very ill on the ocean.” 
said Mrs. Blank again. 
ed. How can one continue to pay out 
the coin of .conversation if not even the 
interest comes back P 

I was glad to get out of the car and 
meet pretty Amy Dexter. 
of news for her. 


Liverpool to-day.” 
Mrs. Blank. 


“Is that so!” 


A pause follow- 
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I had a bit 
Amy is in the high 
school, and I told her at once that Miss 
Cummins, who taught her botany last 
year, is to be married soon. 
so!” returned Amy. 
do not like ‘‘Is that so!” and I hastened 
on to get out of its way; but, as I went 
along, Frank Sullivan overtook me, and 
will you believe that when I asked Frank 
if Mr. Stockton had really promised to 
answer the question ‘‘The Lady or the 
Tiger ?” he exclaimed, “Is that so !” 
Later in the day I told Mr. Emory 
that his playing of the organ last Sunday 
had been much complimented, and he 
smiled and murmured, “Js that so /”— 
Wide Awake. 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


The lady who told me this story was 
in the habit of giving her small pupils 
talks on various topics—scientific, his- 
torical or general—and then calling on 
some one of them at a subsequent time 
to give her the story as she told it to 
One day, the State Superintend- 
ent came in, and among other classes 
called, was the class of little fellows to 
whom she had been giving these talks. 
She had but recently given them the 
story of the capture of Quebec, and, as 
they had all seemed to be much interest- 
ed, she concluded to have one of the 
little fellows give her the story. She 
had asked for this particular story be- 
cause she wanted the little fellows to do 
So one of them began, tell- 
ing all about the situation and how the 
English had stealthily scaled the Heights 
of Abraham. 

“And,” said he, ‘when the French saw 
what had been done, they were struck 
by lightning.” 

“Struck by lightning ?” exclaimed the 
truly amazed teacher. 

“Ves, marm,” said he; “you told us 
that they were struck by thunder, but, 
then, you know you told us one day that 
thunder never struck anybody, so we con- | 
cluded you made a mistake, and meant 
they were struck by lightning.” 

She had told them that the French 
were thunderstruck.— Christian Advo- 
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Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
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FAGGING AT ETON. 


Fagging is not easy work at Eton. 
Fags not only have to wait on their fag- 
masters at almost all hours, to bring them 
water and to look out for their rooms, 
but they even have to cook for them. 
All the boys of a house take their dinner 
together, but, excepting in two or three 
houses where a new rule has been made, 
every one has his breakfast and tea in 
his own room, and for these meals the 
poor fags are cooks and waiters. 
is even a kitchen provided for their spe- 
cial use where they boil water, brew tea 
and toast bread. Many heartaches have 
there been in those little kitchens. Fancy 
a youngster just out of the home nursery, 
you might say, being set to making toast, 
when he knows as little about it as he 
does about Latin verses ! 
is not all right, his fastidious master will 
take him to task with all the indignation 
of disappointed hunger, and then send 
him off to do his work over again. 
he grows hardened by degrees to this 
work, just as he does to verse-making, 
and, in time, can joke and laugh as he 
And if, while he talks he forgets. 
his toast and lets it burn, what matter? 
With a little experience he learns to scrape 
off the black with a knife.— St. Nicholas. 
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It is said that when Alexander Mit- \ 

chell was a banker in Milwaukee there 
was Once a run upon his bank. On the 
second day of the run an old Scotchman 
entered the bankg@ covered with mud, 
and carrying a pair of Saddle-bags. 
could not gain access to Mr. Mitchell 
on account of the crowd, but he shouted 
out to him, holding up the saddle-bags : 
‘‘Aleck, mon, I heard ye had a roon on 
yer bank, and I bring ye all I have, 
mon-—-$2,000 in gold.” 
contemplated the old Scotchman for a 
moment, and then began to drop out of 
the line, and in less than an hour the] 
run had ceased. 


The crowd 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


ARE YOU READY ? 


The angel of death is abroad, my friend; 
Does your lamp burn clear and steady? 
Some day toward you his bow he will bend; 
Are you ready? 


Have you built your house to withstand the 
shock, 
Is it planned for a safe abiding? 
In the secret cleft of the rifted rock 
Are you Hiding? 


Is your dearest treasure laid up on high, 
Where cometh no wasting canker? 
Is Jesus your star when the storm is by, 
And your anchor? 


Are you trusting all to the price he paid 
To secure the sinner’s pardon; 
To the cup he drank when alone he prayed 
In the garden? 


Or say you, my friend, as you bare your arm, 
And you feel life’s pulses flying— 
“With a frame like this, shall I dream of 
harm, 
Or of dying?”’ 


Or, pray—like a fool of old—do you think 
In revels all care to bury? 
Can you counsel your soul upon Sheol’s 
brink 
To be merry? 


Will you answer fair, as you read to-day, 
Nor say, ‘‘I will wait till to-morrow ?” 
Perchance you may find e’en a short delay 

To your sorrow. 


For hands have been folded ere day was o’er, 
That pitched their tent in the morning; 
And heads well pillowed have stirred no 
moré 
At the dawning. 


And others as brave, and as strong of limb, 
Care-free with their neighbors mingling, 
Have been crushed, and hurled to the valley 

dim, 
In a twinkling! 


Will you answer then, as you read to-day, 
Nor truce from the future borrow? 
Your lips may be dumb, may be sealed for 
aye 
On the morrow! 
—Christian at Work. 


THE LONDON FIREMAN. 


Among the London firemen there is 
many atrue hero. The following inci- 
dent in the life of one of them, Christo- 
pher Benn, is worthy of record. One 
evening the fire-signal sounded at the 
station-house. The firemen were on 
hand with their apparatus. Arriving at 
the burning house, they found it on all 
sides enveloped in flames. Terrified 
men and women stood at the windows 
wringing their hands. These were soon 
rescued; but later, when the roof already 
threatened to fall in, it was discovered 
that there were still some children in the 
burning building. Brave and strong 
men stood in silence, watching the flames 
as they licked up the house with their 
fiery tongues. Some were thinking of 
their wives and children at home. Oth- 
ers shrank from the terrible death; and 
still others delayed because they thought 
it impossible for any one who should en- 
ter the house to get back again alive. It 
was a fearful moment. At length a 
voice was heard from the distance, fall- 
ing on the ears of the affrightened hear- 
ers, ‘‘Isn’t there one firemen here who 
fears God ? Who will be a hero to-day P” 
At this call Christopher Benn stepped 
forward. ‘I'll go,” he said; have 
faith to live, or faith to die. If I come 
out of the flames alive my life shall be 
consecrated to God. Do you hear that, 
comrades?” How solemn, under such 
circumstances, sounded this vow, with 
which the brave man mounted the lad. 
der, to vanish instantly in the smoke and 
flames. A few minutes passed. Men 
and women stood in breathless expecta- 
tion before the scene. Will the brave 
man, who has risked his life, succeed in 
saving even one child from the flames? 
He had been out of sight already three 
minutes. Every face was pale with fear, 
when suddenly every one breathed more 
freely—Christopher was descending the 
ladder with a child in each of his arms. 
Arrived at the foot, he fell fainting to 
the ground. His face and hands were 
terribly’ burned; but soon, reviving, he 
solemnly consecrated himself to the God 
who in the moment-of greatest peril had 
saved his life. Many wondered at his 
carnestness; all were moved by its fit- 
ness. He told afterwards what he ex- 
perienced in the hour of peril in the 
burning house. Almost stifled with 
smoke, he crept along to the chamber 
where the little ones were in bed. Here 
he heard a feeble voice, which said, 
‘Brother Willie, I can hear the Lord 
Jesus coming. Hewill take care of you 
and me, Willie; he loves us so! But keep 
under the bed-clothes, or you will be 
suffocated.” Christopher seized the chil- 
dren, bed-clothes and all, and with won- 
derful courage reached the window. 
Just then the roof fell in. When he had 
gotten his precious burden out of the 
reach of danger, one of the children said 
to him, ‘*O Jesus, I am so glad you 
came! Are you the Lord Jesus?” But 
Christopher could not speak. The dan- 
ger escaped, the excitement, and the 
new thoughts now wakened in his heart, 
were too much forhim. He descended, 
dizzy, from the window, and fell, as be- 
fore stated, fainting to the earth. On 
returning to consciousness, gazing upon 
the children and pointing to his burns, 
he said, ‘See, dear children, what I got 
when I saved you from the flames, but I 
would not be without these wounds for 
any price. Your childish faith strength- 
ened mine. From this day Christ is 
my Lord and Master.” Christopher’s 
companions said his religion shone like 
his helmet—a fit comparison, for the 
brave fireman’s helmet was so bright that 
One could see his face in it as in a mir- 
ror. From that time Christopher went 
to his work with a far deeper sense of 
responsibility whenever the fire-alarm 
sounded. He has never forgotten that 
night in the burning house, when the 


children took him for his Lord and Mas- 
ter. Looking back to that scene, he is 
in the habit of saying: ‘I am not Christ, 
but he goes with me, He stands at my 
side. And it is wonderful how safe I 
feel myself. I have faith to live and 
faith to die, because the Lord Jesus is 
my Saviour.” —Religious Herald. 


SALTING WHEAT-LAND. 


Agricultural progress 1s made mainly 
through discoveries by experimenting 
and by scientific researches, and what- 
ever tends to advance the farmers’ inter- 
ests and help them to overcome the ob- 
stacles against which they have to contend 
should be made public. The sage re- 
mark that “he who makes two blades of 
glass to grow where but one grew before 
is a public benefactor” is applicable to 
the progressive farmer, wherever he may be 
found. Experiments in farming are not 
always successful, and many of them are 
attended with loss and vexation to the 
experimentors ; but occasionally some- 
thing useful is found out that amply re- 
pays all past expenditures and trouble. 
Such has been the case with some peo- 
ple of late in the experiment of salting 
wheat-land. Last spring Mr. Joshua 
Knight of Ogle County, IIl., sowed thir- 
teen barrels of salt on twenty acres seeded 
to wheat and left a strip in the middle 
of the piece without salt. The ground 


eighteen bushels of good spring wheat 
per acre, while that on which there was 
no salt was hardly worth cutting—the 
wheat being badly shrunken, injured by 
rust, chinch bugs, etc. I consider this 
a fair test, and it has never before been 
published, though I deemed it of suff- 
cient importance to report it to the de- 
partment of agriculture. A similar ex- 
periment was tried in Iowa last spring, 
and the result was published in the Iowa 
City Republican, as follows: “ H. G. 
Coe of Cedar County. tried the experi- 
ment of spreading three bushels of 
salt broadcast over two acres of 
his wheat-field. The yield was forty 
bushels per acre, while the rest of the 
field gave only nine and a half bushels 
per acre. The straw was bright, not 
being injured by rust, as the wheat along- 
side of it was, and it stood six inches 
higher.” The following, from the Mont- 
real Gazette, is apropos, as it gives the 
results of valuables, scientific experiments 
on the effect of salt on wheat: ‘In an 
interesting series of experiments recently 
made on the farm of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England the manurial 
value of sait was unmistakably indicated. 
An acre of wheat dressed with three 
hundred pounds of common salt yielded 
thirty-nine bushels of grain, with a pro- 
portionate amount of straw, while an ad- 
jOining acre, left unmanured, produced 
only twenty-five bushels per acre, with 
the straw imperfectly developed. The 
entire cost of the crop is not stated, but 
this experiment shows that the addition- 
al ten bushels resulting from the salt 
were produced at a cost of thirty cents 
each. In another casea piece of ground 
intended for wheat was plowed the pre- 
ceding fall and again in May, when it 
was sowed with salt, and afterward plow- 
ed before seeding. On the tst and 2d 
of September wheat was sown, at the 
rate of two bushels to the acre. The 
crop, when harvested, yielded, according 
to the estimate of the owner, Mr. John 
Park, not less than forty bushels of grain 
to the acre, with a luxuriant growth of 
straw. From these and many similar 


‘cases the inference seems to be that salt 


is a specific for the wheat crop, impart- 
ing solidity to the grain and firmness to 
the straw. But it must not be conclud- 
ed that equally good results will always 
follow the application of salt.” From the 
foregoing it seems evident that salt has 
a beneficial effect upon wheat-land, and 
I hope the farmers will give this mat- 
ter a further trial and report the success 
of their experiments for the benefit of 
the public.—W. B. Derrick. 


THE MINISTER’S TURKEY. 


A popular minister in Fifeshire, in the 
good old times, used at Christmas time 
to be inundated with hampers filled with 
good things. On one occasion, an enor- 
mous turkey was sent to him by the 
thoughtful kindness of a neighboring 
farmer; but, as the minister’s family had 
already provided for the Christmas din- 
ner, the bird was sent to the market and 
sold. A passer-by, seeing this fine spec- 
imen of poultry, said: ‘What a splendid 
turkey! Just the thing for the minister’s 
Christmas dinner!” To the minister it 
was again sent. The prudent wife sent 
it a second time to the market, and sold 
it again for a handsome sur. Another 
friend, similarly struck with the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the turkey, purchased 
it, and also sent it to the minister. Not 
wishing to fly in the face of Providence, 
the good man said at last, ‘It is clear the 
Lord means us to have this turkey,” and, 
with the entire approbation of the family, 
it formed a part of the Christmas dinner. 
— Vermont Journal. 


A good joke is now going the round 
of the Welsh press about a certain church 
journal. Not long ago the committee of 
clergymen who manage this production 
had occasion to be dissatisfied with the 
editor, and gave him notice to leave. 
An advertisement was issued for a suc- 
cessor, and the salary offered was 30s. a 
week, being an advance of 3s. upon the 
previous wages. Applications were to 
be sent in under a nom de plume. 
Among those received was one from the 
discharged editor; and the committee, 
not waiting to identify the individual, ap- 
pointed him to the vacant post. Thus, 
the.editor got 3s. a week more for being 


| sacked.— Christian World. 


on which he sowed the salt produced over | 


THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


The great mass of work imposed upon 
the Executive power of the Government 
—embracing so many distinct subjects, 
and requiring so many thousand agents 
to perform—must be arranged and treat- 
ed in an orderly and systematic manner. 
To expect the President to give it his 
close personal attention and directly 
superintend the doings of each agent, 
would be absurd. The magnitude and 
diversity of the work demand its separa- 
tion into parts, and the general super- 
vision Or management of each part must 
be entrusted to a separate officer. On 
this business basis, and in accordance 
with the design of the Constitution, 
Congress has divided the work among 
seven executive departments, each in 
charge of a general officer or “head of 
department,” known respectively, as the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the At- 
torney-General, the Postmaster-General, 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and the work of 
ench department is still further subdivid- 
ed and distributed aniong ‘“‘bureaus” and 
“divisions” and minor “offices,” in 
charge of lesser heads or chiefs, desig- 
nated as ‘‘commissioners,”’ ‘‘superintend- 
ents,” ‘‘directors,” and by various other 
general or specific titles. 

An Executive Department, then, prop- 
erly means one of the grand divisions of 
Government work boldly marked out or 
suggested by the express provisions of 
the Constitution. These grand divisions 
readily arrange themselves. The sover- 
eign relations of the Republic’ with 
foreign powers, and its official inter- 
course with the governments of the 
States at home may be regarded as one 
distinct grand division; accordingly, we 
have the Department of State. The 
coinage, currency, revenue, and general 
fiscal affairs suggests another great branch 
of work; hence, we have the Department 
of the Treasury. The mention of armies 
suggests work that in time of trouble is 
likely to tax the energy of a separate di- 
vision; thus, we very appropriately have 
a Department of War. The prosecution 
of offenses against the United States, and 
other judicial matters wherein the inter- 
ests of the Republic are concerned con- 
stitute a general division, represented by 
the Department of Justice. The postal 
service, as one of the most intricate and 
important branches of Government work, 
certainly forms another grand division; 
therefore we have the Postoffice De- 
‘partment. Maritime protection, like the 
military or land defense, forms a sepa- 
rate division; and thus we have the De- 
partment of the Navy. The various 
matters of domestic concern; not cover- 
ed in these other departments, but con- 
templated by the Constitution, such as 
the census, public lands, patents, and 
‘odds and ends,” may be conveniently 
grouped into another general division; 


yet not misnamed, Department of the 
Interior. 

To some of these Executive Depart- 
ments are entrusted matters which, on 
their face at least, do not strictly belong 
to the grand division to which they have 
been assigned by law. For instance, 
the ‘‘Weather Bureau” is a bureau of the 
War Department; the work being inti- 


terests of agriculture and commerce, it 
is very generally demanded that it should 
be taken from military control and 
placed elsewhere.—-St. Nicholas. 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


“Taking the exact words of the rep- 
resentative of the Sunday publishing 
Inter-Ocean, that the influence of the 
Sunday paper is against latitudinarian- 
ism, against anarchy, immorality, and in 
favor of higher standards of morals— 
what then? That is positively all that is 
urged to justify this obtrusive and w'iq- 
uitous intrusion into Sunday of the daily 
paper—that, andits ‘popularity.’ What 
then? So are our public schools ‘against 
anarchy and immorality, and in favor of 
higher standards of morals,’ Why not 
open them on Sunday? So are our lec- 
tures and concerts and higher forms of 
amusements. Why not give them on 
Sunday? So, the Jnter-Ocean would 
say, is the Republican party. Why should 
not its mass meetings and political rallies 
be held on Sunday? Why not, indeed! 
If the Sunday papers can rightly dis- 
tribute reports of these meetings by the 
tens of thousands on Sunday, to be read 
on Sunday as promoters of moral ideas 
on Sunday, why’should not the meetings 
themselves be held on Sunday! If the 
Sunday paper is ‘popular,’ as our repre- 
sentative advocate of it distinctly says, 
‘first, because Sunday isa day of rest and 
leisure; and, second, because it is the best 
paper of the week,’why could not,and why 
should not, the Sunday political meeting, 
as it is ‘against anarchy and immorality 
and in favor of high morals,’ become 
popular, ‘first, because Sunday is a day 
of rest and leisure ; and second, because 
it is (it certainly could be made) the best 
political meeting of the week ?”— Her- 
rick Johnson, LL. D., Statesman. 


SUNDAY ON RAILROADS. 


The business as well as the religions 
public will, we feel sure, deeply approve 
the action of the Pennsylvania railroad 
in suspending freight traffic on Sunday 
for all but perishable articles. As the 
observance of Sunday loses some of its 
old rigor, the feeling of its necessity and 


the side of every effort to lessen the la- 
bor, and to increase the opportunities, 
the advantages, and the innocent relaxa- 
tion of the day. The tendency in Ger- 
,; many and in other Continental countries 


and thus we have the very miscellaneous, | 


mately connected with the peaceful in- 


value deepens, and public opinion is on 


is toward work on seven days of the 
week, The tendency here is in the 
other direction, and the employer whose 
business requires labor on Sunday finds 
it to his interest and profit to give all 
employed one day’s rest in seven. 

The character of railroad service re- 
quires and makes necessary a certain 
amount of labor on Sunday; but it is 
great, and, we regret to say, frequent er- 
ror to imagine that railroad managers 
seek to increase this labor. Five years 
ago, when the Chicago Railway Age 


addressed a circular on this subject to] 
railroad officers, all the answers urged f 


restricting Sunday work, and expressed 
a purpose and policy to keep this form 
of labor as low as possible. The pres- 
sure in the other direction came not 
from the roads, but from the public, and 
an officer of the Missouri Pacific gave an 
instance in which a local train was put 
On at the express instance and petition 
of passengers who wished to attend 
church in the city. i 

The Chicago Association of General 
Superintendents, at its May meeting last 
year, took up the same question, and 
discussion devoloped the fact, to quote 
the official report, ‘that the roads gener- 
ally were in favor of doing away with 
Sunday work as far as practicable,” and 
a resolution was passed recommending 
that no deliveries of dead freight be made 
between 6, A. M. on Sunday and 6 A. M. on 
Monday, and before June tst nearly all 
the roads adopted the plan proposed, find- 
ing no trouble in reducing Sunday work, 
and besides making a saving of from 50 
to 75 per cent. in the usual Sunday expen- 
ses. If it were not for passengers and 
shippers, a good deal less Sunday work 
would be done on railroads than there is 
now, and the pulpit, which occasionally 
attacks the railroads, could accomplish a 
good deal more by addressing itself to 
the pews. 

The real Sunday battle to-day turns 


upon the danger that, under modern’ 


competition, the seventh day will be 
used for work on railroads and in indus- 
tries which play a part in the purely pro- 
ductive industry of the land.— Philadel- 
phia Press. | 


THE FIRST DAY—THE LORD’S DAY. 


It is probable that from the very be- 
ginning the Lord’s Day was observed by 
all believers. In Acts xx: 7, we are 
told that “upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preaehed unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow.” This 


| was at Troas, in Asia Minor; the break- 


ing of bread was, obviously, the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 
every one of the Corinthians on the first 
day of the week to lay by him in store, 
as God had prepared him, his contribu- 
tion to the “collection for the saints,” 
He had given the same instruction, he 
says, to the Churches of Galatia (1 Cor. 
xvf: 1,2). This suggests that the first 
day was a day of withdrawl from busi- 
ness—one suitable for a deed of charity. 
As the believers would be likely to come 
together on the same day, in order that 
what each had laid aside might be paid 
into the common fund, we may infer 
that this was for them the sacred day. 
This practice must have been more than 
local, for its observance, as here speci- 
fied, includes, also, the Churches of Ga- 
latia. John says (Rev. i: ro) ‘that he 
was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day. As 
he writes to the seven churches of Asia, 
they must have understocd what he 
meant; namely, that the day of Christ’s 
resurrection was for him a day of pious 
meditation, a sacred day. Thus, we 
have churches of Troas, Corinth, Gala- 
tia, and the seven of Asia Minor, ad- 
dressed by John, all connected with a 
notice of the Lord’s Day, distinguishing’ 
it above all others of the week. It may 
well be doubted if the Gentile churches 
ever observed any other day than this. 
Why should they? They had never 
known it, excepting as a Jewish day, for 
which they cared nothing. The com- 
paratively few Gentiles, who had been 
Jewish proselytes before they had _ be- 
come Christians, were not bound to the 
Jewish Sabbath, even though they may 
have honored it for a time, by any clos- 
er or tender associations. They had al- 
so Paul’s warning, not to drop from the 
high plane of Christianity into Judaism. 
After the fall of Jerusalem, and the de- 
struction of the temple (a D. 70), there 
was no reason for the retention of any 
Jewish observance. The nation was 
blotted out of existence, and its ritual 
abolished. The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ was the foundation of all Christ- 
ian hope; the day of his resurrection be- 
came, for the Gentile Christians, the 
day of days, the holy day, and, retaining 
the septennary division of time, they ob- 
served that.—George R. Crooks, LL. D. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


A colored woman at Still Pond, Md., 
who claims to be 106 years old, is in full 
possession of her faculties, tills her gar- 
den every year, and daily engages in act- 
ive employment. 


Edison is reported as claiming that 
gasoline is an absolutely sure preventive 
of yellow fever. He has experimented 
with it, and says that organic germs can- 
not withstand it. | 


It is reported that a large number of 
cruciform tablets in the Hittite language 
have been received at Berlin, and that 
the problem of the Hittite inscription has 
at last been solved. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association is to be held in 
Nashville, Tenn., July 16th—1gth. Ac- 
commodations are being made ready for 
10,000 guests, and among the peculiar 
features promised are a genuine Southern 
barbecue, and excursions at low rates to 
Mammoth-Cave, Missionary Ridge and 
Lookout Mountain. 


The Twentieth Annual Report of the 
Indian Commissioners has been submit- 
ted to the Secretary of the Interior; it asks 
that the appropriation for educational 
work among the Indians be increased 
to $2,000,000.for the first year, $3,000,- 
ooo for the second, and $4,000,000 for 
the third year. Education among the 
Indians is stated to be making substan- 
tial progress. 


The Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum has been requested by the 
Board of Revenue to visit various elec- 
trical establishments in Europe in order 
to select an electric globe light to shine 
in twenty fathoms of water. Such a. 
light is wanted at the pearl fisheries, for, 
up to the present, the work of the fish- 
eries has been confined to comparatively 
shallow banks. 


In 1888 Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his 
address before the British Medical Tem- 
perance Association as its President, 
said: “I speak from individual and 
from collective experience. I believe 
that the adhesion of all the profession to 
Our cause would instantly affect the 
death rate. If the whole profession 
could begin to teach total abstinence to- 
morrow, the death rate would, I believe, 
fall two in the thousand, and that would 
be an immense gain.” 


Mexico is sending an increasing pro- 
portion of her exports of merchandise to 
this country, which, in the fiscal year 
1887-88 took over three-fifths of the to- 
tal. Of $48,885,908 worth of exports 
to the principal countries, the United 
States bought $31,059,626; England, 
$10,540,965 ; France, $4,474,723 ; and 
Germany, $2,177,106, with Spain, fifth, 
at only $457,842. The leading com- 
modities exported are silver, hemquen, 
woods, tobacco, copper 
and live animals, 


The late Emperor Maximilian of Mex- 
ico would have been the next heir to the 
Austrian throne had he lived. He was 
the next brother to Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph. Archduke Otto, who is now the 
direct heir after his father, Archduke 
Charles Louis, will be 24 years of age 
next April. One of the titles of the Em- 
peroreof Austria is ‘‘King of Jerusalem.” 
It 1s needless to add that Francis Jo- 
seph has no dominion whatever over the 
Holy City. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. 


Few things are more familiar or vital 
to a business man or firm than a care- 
fully kept ‘debit and credit” account. 
In this light, we have been studying the 
January number of the Church Building 
Quarterly,the organ of the American Con- 
gregational Union, our Church and Par- 
sonage Building Society. There are 
some twenty pages in the pamphlet that 
will bear study. From them we learn 


by the Congregational Union in building 
71 houses of worship, to the amount of 
$49,911.99. And further, that 6 of our 
churches have been aided $1,650 more, 
in building 6 parsonages. This makes 


put into our Church and Parscnage 
Building work in California. All this 
since 1859. More than half of our 
churches have shared in this generous 
aid, without which they could not have 
built at the time, if at all. This is our 
debit side. 

Now what, in all these years, have 
these same aided churches done on the 
credit side? Six of them, that together 
received $3,350, have paid back $3,- 
439-77, Which is $89.77 more than the 
six received, and some of them are still 
generous contributors. Together, the 
whole number of the aided churches 
have contributed back to the treasury of 
the Union $8.681.31. Of this, $565 is 
in the form of parsonage loans refunded. 
The debt of love these churches still owe 
the Union is a little. more than $42,- 
ooo. How much of toil and sacrifice 
this sum represents. And what warmer 
fellowship is there than that which is ex- 
pressed in the return of these helps over 
hard places, that they may be sent out to 
sister churches who are struggling to 
build. And yet, we find that only 42 of 
all our California churches made a con- 
tribution to this vital branch of our home 
missionary work during 1888. Will it 
not be to the credit of many of our 
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BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


I. The place—Jericho, a city of the 
tribe of Benjamin. According to one 
Hebrew form of the word it signified 
“the fragrant city.” It was in the midst 
of the ‘sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood, * dressed in living green.” 
Palms and roses and balsam furnished 
beauty and fragrance. First built by the 
Canaanites, it was destroyed by Joshua 
after a seven days’ circuit of its walls 
(Josh, vi: 26). It was rebuilt and be- 
came the site of a theological seminary, 
or school of the prophets. At the time 
of our lesson it was the home of priests 
and Levites, and was one of the most 
pleasant places in Palestine. For six 
hundred years there has been little to 
mark the place, so complete is its ruin, 
the place now known as Jericho being 
on another site, 


ples had crossed the Jordan, and were 
on their way to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the Passover “before he suffered.” As 
they passed along the crowds became 
more dense. A great multitude pressed 
upon him, Sitting by the wayside, at 
one of the gates of the city, was a blind 
man (Mark x: 46 and Luke xviii: 35). 
According to Matt. xx: 30 there were 
two blind men. Here, as in the case of 
the demoniacs (see lesson for February 
roth), the fact seems to be that there 
were two men, but by some of the evan- 
gelists reference is made only to the chief 
of the two. Mark and Luke speak of 
Jesus meeting the blind man on entering 
the city. Matthew says, ‘‘As they de- 
parted from Jericho.” 
like lepers, were accustomed to sit near 
some One gate of a city. Jesus, there- 


same gate, would meet the beggars 
twice. | 

III. The interview. Intense interest 
in the conversation of Christ absorbed 
the attention of all. Beggars, with their 
complaints and wants, were out of place 
—so all that great crowd would probably 
have said. And yet a blind beggar’s cry 
to Jesus for mercy interested the Saviour 
more than all things else. | 

1. The cry of Bartimeus was a public 
acknowledgment of Jesus asthe Messiah: 
“Thou Son of David”—i. the ex 
pected Messiah. | 

2. It was a prayer for help that would 
not yield to threats. ‘Many rebuked 
him that he should hold his peace, but 
he cried out the more a great deal, Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me.” 

3. It was a prayer of faith and was 
answered.” “Go thy way; thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” ‘And straight- 
way he received his sight.” 

4. It was a prayer that may serve asa 
model for us. It was to Jesus as Ra- 
boni, a term of special honor. It was 
for the blessing most needed. It was 
persistent. It was successful. 

IV. A few applications of the lesson. 

1, “This miracle has often been em- 
ployed to illustrate the spiritual blindness 
of men, the earnestness with’ which they 
must apply to Christ for his healing mer- 
cies, and the readiness of the Saviour, 
on any such application made in peni- 
tence and faith, to put forth his healing 
power. ‘Thousands have read this sim- 
ple and touching story as a truthful his- 
tory of their own spiritual blindness and 
‘its removal through the abounding grace 
of Christ.” —Owen. 

2. The loss of physical sight is to man 
a great distress, but he is not so much 
troubled about his soul’s blindness, 

3. We must not be hindered in our 
prayers by opposition or by ridicule. 

4. “Sinners must rise and come to 
Jesus. They must cast away everythin: 
that hinders their coming. No man will 
be saved while sitting still.” Ask, seek, 
knock. Strive to enter in. 

5. These words may be read to some 
one who is deprived of his sight. Friend, 
sitting in darkness, be of good cheer. 
Jesus calleth for you. There are things 
that eye hath not seen. Though you sit 
with Bartimeus, not seeing the beautiful 
things God has given us in this world, 
going to Jesus, you shall spiritually dis- 
cern the glorious truths of his kingdom, 
and hereafter see the King in his beau- 
ty. He is the light of the world—your 
light, mine.. Let us cry, “Lord, have 
mercy on me,” and a great, a precious 
blessing shall be ours forever. 


— 


Miss Marguerite Scobie, who, with 
her father and mother, has been travel- 
ing in Oriental lands, is to begin, on 
next Friday evening, March 15th, and 
at intervals of two weeks, a series of 
Popular Talks on the places visited and 
things seen while abroad. These ‘Popu- 
lar Talks will be given at the First Unit- 
ed Presbyterian church, Mason street, 
between Eddy and Ellis streets (Rev. 
Dr. M. M. Gibson, pastor). The sub- 
jects chosen will be given in the follow- 
ing order: “Egypt and Her Monuments,” 
Constantinople,” ‘Jerusalem and Its 
Surroundings,” ‘Palestine and Syria.” 
These talks will be illustrated by views 
taken on the ground and shown with the 
finest stereopticon on. the coast. Miss 
Scobie is a graduate of our State Uni- 
versity, and has had the advantage of 
the best institutions and instructors in 
Europe during the past four years. With 
all these advantages, possessing as she 
does a wide-awake, observing mind, and 
the faculty of telling what she has seen, 
there is no question but a rich treat is in 
store for those who come. Com. 


In Germany workingmen’s societies 
cannot hold political debates nor carry 


goodly Congregational family to look 
after our debt in this matter? 


banners other than loyal ones. 


II. The persons, Jesus and his disci- 


Blind beggars, 


: , , and ke it d off th h the 
fore, if he entered and departed from the ee ee ee 


‘church. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. | 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


pee Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 
akland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, please report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


DEDICATION DAY IN TURLOCK. 


Although the sky was overcast with 
clouds down to the horizon, with occa- 
sionally a rift to give outlet to sunshine 
and blue, there was never a brighter and 
gladder day known in Turlock than last 
Sunday. The new Congregational 
church, built on land donated by Mr. 
John Mitchell—a model, beautiful within 
and without—finished; furnished, with 
the exception of pulpit chairs; carpeted 
throughout, at a cost of $3,300, was ded- 
icated. The debt—$1,250—was pro- 
vided for; this independent of the grant 
of $500 from the Union. It took a lit- 
tle over fifteen minutes to make up the 
amount. The invocation was offered by 
Rev. W. H. Tubb of Byron; the Script- 
ure lesson read by Rev. Mr. Calfee of 
the M. E. church; sermon by Rev. W. 
D. Williams, D.D., of Tulare; prayer of 
dedication by the Superintendent; bene- 
diction by the pastor, Rev. L. N. Barber. 
The services were opened with singing 
of the doxology, and closed with the 
grand hymn, * All hail the power of Je- 
sus’ name.” A large audience, that fill- 
ed the house, was present. Several fami- 
lies drove, some five, some eight, some 
ten, miles, and even more, to attend the 
service. They enjoyed it—all did; men, 
women, children, and babies, too. It 
was a great day. - 

It is easy enough to put this on pa- 


work had all been sunshine and song; 
but there is a story of hard work, strug- 
gle, pain, self-denial, patience, faith, 
faith, FAITH, back of it all—a chapter 
of pathetic interest from beginning to 
end. A church of only seven, a Ladies’ 
Aid Society of just ten or twelve (though 
it is an open secret that the husbands of 
these good women are princes in large- 
hearted sympathy with, and support of, 
all the good work they undertake), in the 
face of no crops last year, poor crops 
two years preceding, and other obstacles 
not necessary now to mention, to achieve 
success at all, was wonderful, and such a 
success a grand triumph. 

This dedication day will be long re- 
membered. Friends in Alameda, who 
became acquainted with some of the 
Turlock ladies at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association, sent up a full supply of 
calla lilies, and other flowers, for pulpit, 
platform and table decoration. A large 


costly pulpit Bible, with sumptuous type 


and ink, used for the first time, was the 
gift of a Connecticut mother, whose son 
in Turlock, though a communicant of 
another church, has been an_ untiring 
and leading spirit in keeping things mov- 
ing to the last. A full set of chandeliers 
will be presented by the Tulare church. 
It seemed a pleasing coincidence that 
the Alameda and Tulare churches, them- 
selves once dependent and in need of 
many things, should now minister to this 
sister church “light and beauty,” and 
that a woman across thecontinent should 
lay the Book on the pulpit, and another 
woman in the city by the Gate should re- 
member them in a way that added 
pathos to praise, as the worshipers enter- 
ed His gates with thanksgiving. 

The really excellent, not the artistic 
and florid, but the well-rendered, heart- 
felt, well-sung music of the occasion, 
both by choir and congregation, enriched 
and inspired the devotion of the hour. 
To some it must have been a surprise 
that such singers and singing could be 
produced in a town so small, and off by 
itself on the railroad, as Turlock. 

In the afternoon a children’s service 
was held, and a large number of parents 
and friends, as well as children, were on 
hand—all glad and full of joy. Rev. 
W. H. ‘Tubb took charge of this service. 
A trained Sunday-school missionary 
couldn’t have managed it better. Ad- 
dresses, brief and packed, were made 
by the other ministers present, and the 
response On the part of the audience was 
a liberal offering, whicb paid the debt of 
the Sunday-school and left a handsome 
balance in the treasury. | 

The third service witnessed . another 
large gathering, although the rain had set 
in, with signs of abundance of it. In- 
stead of dampening the ardor and enthu- 
siasm of the occasion, the rain added to 
it. It seemed to come as the promise, 
not only of temporal, but also of spirit- 
ual, blessings. At the close of the ser- 
vice there was such a manifest impres- 
sion of religious interest that the pastor, 
quick and wise to take advantage of it, 
gave notice of meetings for every evening 
of the week, beginning with Tuesday 
evening. ‘Though pressed with work in 
his own church, Dr. Williams promptly 
consented to help Brother Barber in his 
extra meetings; and he, in turn, to be fol- 
lowed by Brother Tubb. 

We look confidently for the increase 
of the spiritual temple, which alone is 


the true glory of the house made with | 


hands, and the fitting reward of the 
prayer, ‘toil and consecrated efforts that 
have been given to build the beautiful 

The faith that men have in Christian- 
ity, the belief that religion is true and 
good, that churches are conservators of 
the peace, of law and order, instead of 
dying out or losing its hold, this supreme 
effort to build churches in so many com- 
munities is evidence to the contrary. 
What has just been done in Turlock is 


is being done, in so many places to-day 
——the same experience, word for word, is 
true of hundreds of cburch-builders. 
Men, women and children do not invest 
their money, expend their labor, willingly 
endure hardship, self-denial and sacrifice, 
for that in which they have no interest 
—for that which does not command their 
loyalty and their faith. Skeptics, infi- 
dels, may reason as they will, but, in 
spite of them, churches will be built to 
the end of time, and the world will yet 
be saved. | 


COL CONFERENCE. 


The second annual College Conference 
of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association of California was held in 
Berkeley last week, opening on Thursday 
evening and continuing over Sunday. 
About ninety students were present, and 
a very deep interest was manifested in the 
deliberations of the Conference. Prac- 
tical papers were discussed on suggestive 
themes, and the forenoon on Saturday 
was devoted to the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the College, 
the entire programme conducted by the. 
young ladies. The corner-stone of the 
new Association building at Fresno was 
laid last Tuesday by Mr. McCoy. A 
gentleman in Stockton has given a fif- 
teen-thousand-dollar corner lot in the 
very center of the city on which to erect 
an Association building. The lot is 110 
by 100 feet, near the courthouse. Plans 
will be submitted at once, and it is ex- 
pected a new building, with all modern 
improvements, will soon be erected in 
Stockton. 


Publishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THE PaciFic, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE PaciFic. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THe PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the: names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


The Congregational church in Vacaville 
has rooms fitted up for a private academy of 
a hundred pupils. It is located in the early 
fruit region, that is noted also for its mild 
and healthful climate, with a village and 
valley population of some two thousand;. 
and with no institution of similar grade 
within thirty miles. Time should be allow- 
ed for bringing the school up to the paying 
point. A health seeker, with the requisite 
qualifications, especially one with a little 
money to invest in an orchard, would find 
this enterprise worth his notice. Address 
Rey. Henry W. Jones, Vacaville, Cal. 


SpecIAL STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETIXG.—Notice 
is hereby given that a special meeting of 
stockholders of the Knights of Pythias Hall 
Association will be held at the cflice of the 
Association, No. 913 Market street, San 
Francisco, California, on Friday, March 26, 
1889, at 8 o’clock Pp. M., for the purpose of 
considering and acting upon the matter of 
the redemption of issued stock of the Asso- 
ciation, and the full distribution of all prop- 
erty and money on hand. By order of the 
Board of Directors. 

A. K. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Notice.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Union Paper Co. will be held at 
the Company’s office, No. 516 Sacramento 
street, San Francisco, on Monday, March 
18, 1889, at 9 o’clock a. M., for the election 
of a Board of Directors for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may be brought before the meeting. 

A. G. ‘Towne, Secretary. 

San Francisco, March 4, 1889. 


Notice. — The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Blake, Moffitt & Towne will 
be held at the Company’s office, No. 516 
Sacramento street, San Francisco, on Mon- 
day, March 18, 1889, at 11 o’clock A. m., for 
the election of a Board of Directors for the 
ensuing year, and for.the transaction of such 
other business as maybe bought before the 
meeting. A. G. Towns, Secretary. 

San Francisco, March 4, 1889. 


On Saturday next Smith’s Cash Store, 418 
Front street, San Francisco, Cal., will hold 
@ special sale of ginghams and flannels. 
Every one buying on that day will receive 
10 per cent. discount from regular prices, 
which are already the lowest on the Coast. 
Don’t miss this chance. You make what 
“you save. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE PacirFic office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


BAKING 
POWDE 

VR 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur: 
ity, strength and wholesomeress. More ecc- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannct 


be sold in competition with the multitude cf 
low-test, short weight alum or phosphaté pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya. Baxine Pcy- 


‘Hanging Lamps 


EASTER. 


Services of Song and Responsive Readings. 


CHIMES OF VICTORY. PORTALS 


BRIER & 


42 Geary Street, = 


CHIMES OF THE RESURREOTION. 


Price of the above, 5 cents each, postpaid, or $4 per 100, by express, unpaid. 
And the anthem, ‘‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,”’ 6 cents each, postpaid. 
‘Send 30 cents in stamps for one each of the above, five concert exercises and the Anthem, jo 


OF GLORY. 
THE EARLY DAWN. 


DOBBINS, 


. San Francisco, Cal, 


135 MARKET ST., 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 


A SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


0G" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 29 


735 Market Street, - 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 


NOW IN STOCK AT 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


|. San Francisco, Cal. 


Between the hours of 9 and 3 o’clock, we shall hold a 
special sale of GINGHAMS and FLANNELS. 


even if we lose. Positively for one day only. 


tages of those present. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


Every person buying anything in either line on that day wi!l be entitled to 10 per cent. dis- 
count from regular prices, which are already much below those of ether hou es. Our Ginghams 
are all choice styles and leading mak«s for shirting, aprons, and finest style of Dress Ginghams. 
Flannels embrace Red, White, Gray, Blue, and Plaids, from 20c a yard up. 

Every reader of this paper is invited to be present at this sale and secure this advantage. 
The gain on a small outfit will pay for a magazine for a whole year, and it’s a clear gain to you, 
If it is not convenient to come, mail your order 
on Saturday, refer to this hotice, name the paper where seen, and you sball have all the advan- 
If time, send for our full list to make your selections. 
ed promptly. Do not mirs the chance. We want your trade, and intend to pay you to give it 
tous. We are the largest dealers in general merchandise west of ihe MississippijRiver. 


SMITH’S CASH 


-t will be mail- 


STORE, 


: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MASON HAMLIN 


PIANOS. | 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER CHASK, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $80 Of 
Gas Stoves..... 75 ** 85 00 
Gasoline Stoves.............. . 700 ** 380 00 


LAMPS. 


Table Lamps.................$0 15 to $10 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘* 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. | 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasolme, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


8638 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hote), 


“INFIDELITY A FAILURE.” 


BY SCOTT F. HERSHEY, PFH.D, 


Every minister, Sunday-school teacher and 
Christian worker would get great power from 
this book. Every intelligent young man who 
18 skeptical will have his doubts removed by 
reading it. The Belfast (Ireland) ‘‘News’’ 
says of it: “In style it is next to Ruskin.’’ 
The New York ‘‘Observer” says of it: ‘Rev. 
Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., isa young man of 
rare ability and heroic temperament. His 
style is forcible and pungent, and adorned 
with natural and appropriate figures «f speech, 
which is never marred by anything like sensa- 
tionalism.’’ The first edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and to be had only from the author. 
Neat cloth. Publishers’ price. $1; reduced to 
80 cents. Address tcott F. Hershey, 936 B. 8. 
W., Washington, D. OC. 


DR. =X. AUSTIN, 


DENTIST, 


Removed from Washingt n Street to 


the same thing that has been done, and 


DER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


(Cor. of McAllister.) 


THE BEST 
Is the Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
| be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 7 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with otLer ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


- 


ON is the best in 


3 


The SCHUITLER WAG 


The ‘ Adriance” Euckeye Mower. 


= 


=. 


The 


Taylor Rak e. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
The Perkins Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Separ- 


‘| ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, J ho 


Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, Culti- 
vators, Harrows, etc. — | 


Howe Scales 


Jn all varieties. We keep a large assortmen 
of all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


SEND For 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths . 


FILBERT STREET. NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porc® 
lain tubs. Water pumped from the bay only 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everytbhivé 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


vents Dandruff and hair f 
50c. and $1.00 at Dru 


BEAUTIFUL MORNING. 
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